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but are your graduates ready for it?) 


Do you realize that a new and revolutionary sys- Be sure that your graduates are qualified for the 
tem of dictation has made its appearance in the additional highly-paid secretarial positions whichthe Ea: 
business world? That it has met with wide accept- Electronic Dictation is opening up for those 
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HUTTE HELLA ELLE 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 


The problem of a national organization of business 
teachers is still before us. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the National Business Teachers Association and 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association have com- 
bined their yearbooks and are combining efforts in the 
publication of a quarterly to be known as the American 
Business Education Digest, the successor to the Business 
Education Digest, a quarterly publication formerly pub- 
lished by the NBTA. While the two associations still 
function as separate organizations, they are cooperating 
in their publication efforts through a Joint Publications 
Commission. 

The fact still remains that a professional group as 
large as the group of business teachers should come to- 
gether into one national organization that would reach 
and serve business teachers in even the most remote rural 
sections of the country—east, west, north, and south. 
The organization should be one that would make policies, 
produce teaching suggestions, and be of service to large 
and small schools alike. It should be worthy of com- 
manding an enrolment of the major portion of business 
teachers in the entire country and carry the power of 
members in furthering the prestige of business education. 

Many attempts have been made to build such an or- 
ganization, but always something has happened and they 
have not materialized. The National Council for Busi- 
ness Education was organized for the purpose of more 
closely affiliating existing groups so that coordination 


could be accomplished. Today it is felt. by many that the 

Council has failed in its attempt. Many others feel that 

the Council has done an admirable job under very trying 

conditions. It is hoped that those organizations which 

have held membership in the National Council in past 

years will evaluate the service of the Council to business 

education. It is hoped that they will recognize that the - 
Council has kept alive the typing test service originally 

offered by the typewriter companies; that it has spon- 

sored the National Clerical Ability Tests in cooperation 

with the National Office Management Association ; that 
it has fostered the Future Business Leaders of America 

for students in training; and that it has cooperated with 

the publishers of The Journal of Business Education, the 

official magazine of the National Council. Certainly 

these services to business education are worth while and 

are deserving of the support of every organization of 

business teachers. 

It is sincerely hoped that during the year ahead 
every organization of business teachers will make known . 
its support of the Council by affiliating with it. It seems 
to be the possible adhesive force that can hold business 
education on an even keel. It is further hoped that the 
leadership of each affiliated organization will lend every 
possible assistance to the Council by suggestions for im- 
proving it and by willingness to accéept’assignments that 
will help mould a more successful future for business 
education.—Cecil Puckett, University of Denver; Presi- 
dent of the National Council for Business Education 


BUREAUCRACY AND BUSINESS 


A hue and cry has been raised against bureaucracy in 
government, the solution to all problems including the 
public war debt being the elimination of bureaus in gov- 
ernment. As “Curmudgeon” Ickes has pointed out, there 
is nothing unique about governmental bureaus—every 
big business has them, and can’t carry on without them 
—government simply being the biggest business has 
more bureaus and more problems of coordinating them. 
A penetrating analysis of governmental bureaucracy! 
that should help clear away some of the fog, misunder- 
standing, and emotionalism about this subject in the 
election period that is now with us has just been pub- 
lished. Bureaus are created by Congress, the repre- 
sentative of the people. When the people vote for Con- 
gressmen who promise them governmental service they 
usually get it. Government requires organization, and 
this organization is set up in the form of bureaus, agen- 
cies, administrations, and services, all loosely labeled 
bureaus. The inevitable duplication, red tape, and in- 
ertia that results is graphically described in this publica- 
tion. The difficulties of solving the problem are made 
clear, but the suggested solution (better management 
control) seems pitifully inadequate to meet the “enor- 
mous and fantastic” complexity of the problem. 

_It is emphasized that the “book is concerned with 
birth control within government—not with the terri- 


_'Juran, J. M., Bureaucracy—A Challenge to Better Management. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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torial boundaries.” Yet is not the real solution not so 
much better management (at best a palliative) but nar- 
rowing the boundaries of bureaucracy? True we can 
get more efficiency in bureaus, but why collect interest- 
ing but marginally useful information at great expense 
to the taxpayer in the first place? Theoretically govern- 
ment bureaus can be as efficient and even more efficient 
than private service; in fact, they rarely are. Sooner or 
later a poorly managed private business goes to the wall. 
In government we merely set up another bureau to help 
the poorly managed bureau to its governmental feet, 
and if this does not work we establish a third service to 
help the second service make the first service efficient. 
Private industry has its faults—the Thirties have most 
effectively made us aware of that—but at least it has an 
inner mechanism that prevents it from becoming too in- 
efficient—bankruptcy. Inefficient government just asks 
for a larger handout from the taxpayer. 

What does this all mean to business teachers? If you 
agree with the thesis presented in this comment, it means 
that we must encourage our young people to look to pri- 
vate industry, not government for opportunity; that we 
must encourage self-enterprise; and that we must pro- 
vide at least the minimum profit opportunity needed to 
induce entrepreneural effort. Like fire, a little bureau- 
cracy well managed, is an excellent servant ; and like fire 
once it gets out of control, bureaucracy is, a:dangerous 
master. ae 
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“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
...AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
IS ONE OF THEM /” 


NOW is the time for planning 
.,. Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record demand 
for Monroe-trained graduates—a demand that 
will continue, for business has found them in- 
dispensable. Here are three ways that we can 
help you plan now for the future. (1) Recom- 
mend the proper machine equipment for your 
future needs. (2) Help you plan courses, and 
discuss and recommend text books, (3) Study 
the employment area you serve, to see if you 
can get priority for equipment now. 





Call on your Monroe Representative or write 
our Educational Department—be ready to meet 
the demand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only . . . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers, 


— CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “ome 
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NOTES BY THE EDITO 
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WARTIME REFRESHER COURSES 


Before the war, training designed to help students regain a skill was called remedial. Now 
the term used is refresher training. Any attempt to adapt previously learned skills to individual 
needs necessarily must have wide variation in content. This is true of the refresher training 
courses given in wartime industry. Such refresher training in the clerical skills is based on the 
assumption that trainees once had a skill which could be refreshed to a point where it would be 
usable on the job. Fortunately, a majority of the trainees who sought wartime employment at 
one time possessed the ability to take dictation and transcribe at minimum usable job standards. 

In some organizations, stenographic skill is not usable unless the employee has the abili‘y 
to take dictation at 120 words a minute and transcribe at 50 words a minute. The court reporter 
who can not take dictation at the rate of 175 words a minute under all conditions is incompetent. 

On the other hand, an extensive study of dictation speed in government and private indus- 
try indicated that the net speed of 24 words a minute was usual. This includes all time spent 
while available for dictation whether being given or not. An analysis of dictation speed of 18 
dictators gave an average speed of 57 words a minute. The dictators did not know their speed 
was being timed. All periods of non-dictation which lasted beyond a quarter of a minute were 
dropped. 

Secretarial positions had to be diluted in the wartime period. Instead of requiring a steno- 
graphic worker to do all types of secretarial work, the number of operations each was required 
to do was reduced. This made training easier, and made standardization possible. Many steno- 
graphic workers were therefore never required to take dictation beyond 60 words a minute. 
They needed little refreshing in shorthand skill. They did need training in special vocabu- 
lary and practice in taking dictation as it is actually given on the job. These girls did not need 
to have their skill pyramided to a 100 words a minute. They did need to be taught not to write 
Federal Public Housing Authority, but rather to write the shorthand phrase F P H A. They 
did not need skill in evenly given dictation, but training in taking poorly given dictation and 
in transcribing it into something that made sense. They did not need routine typing drills, but 
drills based on material selected from the files of the agency or industry in which they were 
employed. 

This should not be used as an excuse for requiring low standards for high school steno- 
graphic work. If we had the time, it would be fine to train all up to worthy standards. War- 
time trainers must do what they can to make their trainees able to produce acceptable products 
in two weeks or less. 

Refresher training was also necessary for those who could take dictation at 100 words a 
minute and type at 40 words a minute. In fact, some of the people who could do fairly wei: 
on school tests did not do nearly as well on the job as some who failed. 

The whole wartime experience in stenographic training in particular, and more general, 
clerical training as a whole, should make us aware of the constant tendency to substitute learn 
ing standards for job production standards. Surely a person who can take dictation at 125 
words a minute can readily adapt himself to the disorganized type of dictation given on the job 
of an average of 57 words a minute. Under normal conditions, this procedure is desirable. 
The acute labor shortage in secretarial occupations makes this impossible. Trainers must teach 
persons to take dictation at the fastest usually required, possibly 90 words a minute, and then 
give specific training in producing mailable transcripts with as few rewrites as possible. 

In language teaching, we have gotten away from teaching Latin in order to learn French 
or English. Yet in shorthand instruction we continue to do this very thing. High school teachers 
still insist on working for speed awards at 60 words a minute in typing, for example, but fail to 
teach their students how to make six carbon copies and make neat erasures on both the original 
and all carbons. We still talk about transcribing at 25 words a minute with 90 or 95 per cent 
accuracy, when nothing less than 100 per cent acceptability is the standard. 

A transcript that is 90 per cent accurate may be made 100 per cent acceptable by careful 
erasing. A transcript that is 95 per cent accurate may be useless because the errors cannot be 
corrected. 

The stenographer who proofreads his mate rial and produces fifteen letters a day has some 
value. The stenographer who produces thirty letters a day which have to be corrected by the 
executive and then all be rewritten is useless. Sp eed in typing, taking dictation, and transcription 
are significant elements in the success of the secretarial worker. They are, however, no more 
important than other factors that many trainers completely neglect. 

When will teachers get away from the pernicious concern about speed standards and get 
down to the brass tacks of what the ordinary business man and office supervisor wants—skill 
in producing material that meets ordinary office standards in reasonable quantity ? 

—Herbert A. Tonne 
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HELP YOUR STUDENTS TO JOBS 
WITH A PEACETIME FUTURE! 


War’s tremendous demands on the produc- 
tive capacity of America placed a new em- 
phasis on business machines and business 
machine operators, for management had to 
have fast figuring . . . accurate figuring... 
more figuring. 


The new pace and scope of figuring will be 
carried into the competitive production that 
follows the war. An increased amount of 
detailed figure work will be needed in main- 
taining all kinds of accounting records—for 
the great number of governmental reports 
that will continue to be required, as well as 
for a better informed business management. 


Business machine operators will be in greater 
demand than ever before. 


Burroughs is prepared to help both public 
and private schools interested in providing 
students with better opportunities to develop 
various degrees of machine operating skill. 
The Burroughs Educational Division offers 
you, free of charge, tested suggestions for 
enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, 
texts and materials. Just call your local Bur- 
roughs office or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ° BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Fducation and Business* 
by Thomas C. Boushall 


Chairman, Committee on Education 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 

President 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
Richmond 


T is obvious that education and 

business must form an imperative 
partnership, to the end that each may 
play its full and essential, its coordi- 
nate and complementary part as the 
agencies by which we shall exercise 
the freedoms that we have waged 
great wars to preserve, and through 
which we shall find the full expres- 
sion and flowering out of a true de- 
mocracy. 

I shall discuss two aspects of this 
partnership. The first is the joint 
approach to a better understanding 
of each other and the responsibility 
we must share together as trustees for 
our nation’s welfare; the second is 
an approach to the problem of busi- 
ness’ finding adequate funds for the 
full and free function of education 
at its best, untrammeled by a lack of 
funds. 


Need for Cooperation 


Education and business have for 
long years stood with their backs to 
each other, little comprehending the 
function of the other, and little sus- 
pecting that each held the destiny of 
the other in its opposite hand. Edu- 
cation seemed to feel that business 
was a slothful and all but evil giant 
from whom could be wrung but piti- 
ful contributions to the training of 
the minds and skills of the people. 
dusiness seemed to regard: education 
as a necessary evil that must be sup- 
ported as a matter of conscience and 
a gesture toward, or concession to, 
respectability of the community. 

But happily in late years, and for- 
tunately in increasing tempo these 
latter months, there has been an 
awakening appreciation that these 
two great agencies of our society and 
our economy have dual and comple- 
mentary functions. There has been 
a rapidly dawning consciousness that 

* Part of an address before War-Time Confer- 


ence on Education, American Association of 
School Administrators, February, 1944, Chicago. 








“Education has been sending our 

great waves of youth into indus- 

try not wholly prepared or con- 
ditioned .. .” 
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each is becoming increasingly de- 
pendent upon the other. And there 
is a rapidly rising appreciation of the 
fact that business is not giving the 
cash support to education that it must 
have to function efficiently and ef- 
fectively ; and that education is not 
turning out students who are ade- 
quately fitted to move out into our 
modern and highly complex society 
and our modern and highly mechan- 
ized industry to perform to their full- 
est potential efficiency either as pro- 
ducers of goods and services or as 
consumers of these produced and 
rendered items. 


Partnership Developing 

Here we are two great segments 
of the nation—education and _ busi- 
ness—gradually turning to face each 
other in full recognition of our es- 
tablisned and imperative, but hereto- 
fore unrecognized and _ unimple- 
mented, partnership. Education has 
been sending our great waves of 
youth into industry not wholly pre- 
pared or conditioned to step into fac- 
tory or onto farm, into office or bank 
or laboratory, newspaper or power 
plant—as a trained and conditioned 
worker ready to begin to contribute 
to the creation of wealth and the dis- 


tribution of goods. Business has as 
a consequence been impatient that 
education should. be critical of its 
methods and habits, principles and 
practices. Business generally has 
paid school taxes as an unwelcome 
but inescapable assessment. 

But now we are both beginning to 
see that business is totally dependent 
for its full expression, its greatest 
profit, and most reassuring prospect 
of preservation as private adventure, 
upon the quality of mind, the skill, 
attitude, and spirit of the youth that 
comes marching out of the school 
rooms into the halls of industry-and 
onto the fields of farming. What 
manner of youth and its training we 
have today shall determine what 
manner of industry and society we 
shall have tomorrow. 


Preparation for Business 


Education sees that if it shall train 
the youth of today in school and 
shall seek to re-train the adults who 
are already out in the maelstrom of 
our national activity, business can 
more readily utilize the minds and 
skills of interested, alert, and compre- 
hending men and women, ambitious 
to progress and adventure. Educa- 
tion sees that if this youth, so in- 
creased in capacity of production 
and so stimulated to want to consume 
the better products of the land, can 
be paid more for its contribution to 
wealth creation, it consequently can 
consume more of these produced 
goods and services. Education be- 
gins to see that business can then 
stimulate the achievement of broad 
social objectives as being consistent 
with and essential to its own success 
and survival. 


Need for Funds 


Education then presents to busi- 
ness the essential fact that only with 
increased appropriations can educa- 
tion improve its processes of train- 
ing to mesh into the needs of busi- 


ness. Business likewise sees this 
need. The problem arises: How 
can business properly find the money 
to give to education to bring about 
this essential upgrading of the people 
necessary to the full expression and 
preservation of the nation? 

The gasoline tax, which averages 
around 6 cents in most of the states, 
built the roads of America into the 
most magnificent system of high- 
ways in the world. As a_ conse- 
quence it has provided such a stimu- 
lus to the production of automobiles 
that every man, woman, and child in 
the country can ride in these vehicles 
at one and the same time. The re- 
sults are far-reaching and beggar de- 
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scription within the confines of a vol- 
ume to tell of the social advancement 
that has resulted from the linking of 
rural and urban areas; that has been 
achieved through the program of 
consolidated schools; and that has 
created wealth through the increase 
of farm to market facilities. The 
story runs on into the expansion of 
our economy in the production of 
cars and all the accessory items and 
connected fields, which in turn have 
built more roads, produced more 
social betterment, and more economic 
expansion. 


Training Requires Money 


This magic tale has come into 
reality because leaders visioned the 
powerful effect of tieing to and erect- 
ing a broad social objective upon a 
sound economic base. No social pro- 
gram of such vast and successful 
ramifications could ever have been 
developed on a deficit concept. In 
turn and in time it might have 
wrecked the economy and destroyed 
our society. Instead, because the 
users of the roads were taxed in the 
purchase of the gasoline necessary to 
drive over them, those who paid this 
tax found an economy of operation, 
plus a reduction in cost of purchase 
of the vehicle and its use and main- 
tenance. There was consequently a 
constantly rising resort to the pro- 
gram through an increasing number 
of cars, using increasing amounts of 
taxed gasoline, with increasing bene- 
fits to the users and to the economy. 
There came about a virtual and lit- 
eral revolution in our social scheme 
of things in a rising and expanding 
economy in a beneficent spiral. 

Looking upon this self-supporting 
and self-accelerating program, edu- 
cation and business .. . as they now 
begin to recognize in each other an 
imperative partner . may find a 
way to put education upon a self-sup- 
porting basis as are our roafs and 
their wide spreading beneficent flow 
across the land. We must find a 
way to have business pay a use tax 
for the services of the boys and girls 
who come to its doors and enter its 
employ. For it is upon these trained 
and ambitious people that industry 
depends for the free flow of business 
throughout our land, just as the 
motor cars and trucks speed about 
the country over the system of roads 
that the users pay for with deep and 
willing gratitude. 

Here we have an example of an 
eagerly sought tax that is an amazing 
investment; whereas once the road 
lax was a resented assessment. 
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Expenditure on Schools an 
Investment 


We in business and _ education 
must convert a reluctantly met school 
tax into an eagerly sought invesi- 
ment. Then we shall be able to re- 
peat the history of the road tax pro- 
gram. Again we can cause a social 
and economic revolution in a for- 
ward surge of our economy, together 
with a series of great strides in social 
advancement. 


If we can tie the sound generative 
power of American business into the 
financial support of the social ob- 
jective of an accelerating and ex- 
panding system of adequate educa- 
tion, we shall have developed the 
means and have harnessed together 
as a mighty team the agencies that 
can produce the achievements we all 
are determined shall be the goals of 
postwar America. 

Lest you believe that it was my 
purpose to expound and embroider a 
personal dream that occurs in the 
quiet hours of night, I shall outline 
the activities we have already set in 
motion within the Committee on Ed- 
ucation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Then I shall 
suggest the things we hope to do and 
in which we shall need the assistance 
of the school systems of America. 


What Business is Doing 


First of all, we have sent out to 
every one of the 1,872 state and local 
Chambers of Commerce and trade 
organizations that constitute the or- 
ganizational membership of the 
Chamber, a recommendation of the 
Board of Directors that each sepa- 
rate organization shall set up a Com- 
mittee on Education ; that these com- 
mittees set about reviewing the edu- 
cational systems of their localities, 
acquaint the business interests of 
each community with the local edu- 
cational facilities, ascertain the needs 
of the local system, and seek to co- 
ordinate that program with the needs 
of business; that business and educa- 
tion get together promptly and rec- 
ognize in each other a complementary 
and imperative partner, the fulfill- 
ment of which partnership is essen- 
tial to social progress and economic 
soundness of every community and 
the country as a whole; that every 
locality begin at the grass roots to 
see the picture of the potential good 
that will flow from this closer alli- 


ance and cooperative venture 
tween those two natural and logic: 
partners. 

As for our specific program 
wherein we shall greatly need the ai 
of the school systems, we want {i 
make a careful study of the dire 
relationship between educational at 
tainment within separate foreigi 
nations and within our own severa 
states, to determine to what degre 
there is a relationship to per capiti 
wealth, per capita income, and soci 
well-being. We in business knoy 
that i? we are to enlist the full sup 
port of all businesses in the develop 
ment of a system of adequate educa 
tion in America, we must produc 
the necessary proof that additions 
contributions to the support of edu 
cation, in whatever manner made 
must have implicit in that request 
promise of eventual profit. 

We are setting out upon thes¢ 
studies to ascertain if our premise 
are correct and to search for a for 
mula that may afford a repetition o! 
the experience of the gas tax saga. 

I bespeak for our two groups oj 
education and business a partnershi 
of endeavor in the expansion of the 
economy of our people as we join i1 
common cause and mutual trust and 
understanding. 


Education a Basis for National 
Growth 


If we can develop a program oj 
adequate education in every state o/ 
the Union, fully supported by busi 


ness, we can find an analogy to th 


program of good roads that run like 
bright ribbons throughout the land 
Education can supply a vast network 
of solid paths and highways over 
which our society and economy cat 
travel at high but safe speed. Like 
the development of automobiles, 
whereby every man, woman, and 
child can be transported at one time, 
so our educational system must pro- 
vide the roadway and business must 
provide the vehicle in which every 
citizen of our nation can at one and 
the same time progress toward an 
everbroadening life and fuller ex- 
pression of his or her discovered abil- 
ities and trained capacities. 


I dare to express the belief that we 
may in time afford the means and 
the agency whereby we shall gen- 
erate a society and an economy that 
can best be described as a magnifi- 
cent America. 
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New Interpretations of Instruction 


AR necessity has proved that 

any normal adult can be given 
a working knowledge of business 
office skills in less time by advanced 
training methods and by maintaining 
a high level of interest. Alert schools 
of tomorrow offering courses in busi- 
ness office skills will use this dis- 
covery as the basis for vast improve- 
ments in the accomplishment level of 
all classes. Instruction will be spe- 
cifically designed and planned to pro- 
vide each individual with exactly the 
training he needs, so that he may 
achieve the fullest possible use of 
his talents. 


It is to be hoped that business 
teachers will not be led astray by 
some of the fantastic claims of re- 
sults obtained in many wartime train- 
ing programs, but that they will be 
open minded and receptive to the 
sane discoveries made by educators 
who by virtue of their background 
training and experiences are capable 
of making true findings. 

The United States Naval Training 
School at Georgia State College for 
Women in Middedgeville, Georgia, 
trained in one year in the neighbor- 
hood of 2000 WAVES to do specific 
office work for the Navy. The aver- 
age business teacher would be amazed 
to learn what was done to the cur- 
riculum in terms of reducing the time 
required to attain results. The un- 
usual had to take place so all frills 
were thrown out, and the program 
got under way with one aim and all 
hands “turned to” until that end was 
attained. 

Classes met 7 hours and 30 min- 
utes dailv—morning, afternoon, and 
night. The week’s schedule began 
Sunday with study hours and con- 
tinued until Saturday noon when the 
school recessed for the week-end. 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Reveille 1210 Mess 
Mess 1245 Muster for 
730 Police quar- classes 

ters 1300-1350 

Muster for 

classes 
0750-0840 Clagses 
9850-0940 Classes 
1959-1040 Classes 
1050-1149 Clacces 








1400-1450 sses 
1500-1550 Classes 
1690-1650 Classes 

1730 Mess 
1930-2100 Study Hour 
2200 Taps 








Physical education classes met 
three times a week; drill classes, 
twice a week. Liberty preceded or 
followed the physical education and 
drill classes in order to allow addi- 
tional time for dressing and return- 
ing from the drill field. Actual time 
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by Eleanor Skimin 


Detroit Public Schools 
Formerly Head of Instruction 
U. S. Naval Training School (SK-W) 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


spent in physical education was fifty 
minutes; in drill, forty-five minutes. 
SATURDAY SCHEDULE 








1050-1140 Classes 

0600 Reveille 1210 Mess 
0630 Mess 1730 Evening 
0700-0730 Police quar- mess 

ters End liberty 
Muster for 
classes 2330 
0750-0840 Classes 
0850-0940 Classes 
0950-1040 Classes 


2200 
0735 
Guests leave 
the buildings 
Tattoo 

Taps 


2355 


2400 








It was found that the selection and 
the segregation of trainees had a 
most profound effect upon the learn- 
ing accomplishment. Students at the 
USNTS were segregated into groups 
according to typewriting ability based 
upon the results of entrance timed 
writings. A clerical ability aptitude 
test gave a finer ability grouping and 
allowed teachers to gauge instruction 
to their abilities. Classes ranged from 
students having no typing ability to 
students having a relatively high 
straight-copy speed. Trainees highly 
skilled in typewriting, as shown on 
these entrance scores, made the 
highest marks in all areas of store- 
keeping. 

Since the less skilled in typing 
ability were segregated, specially 
trained instructors were scheduled 
to these assignments. Job specifica- 
tions were set up as nearly as possible 
for high, medium, and low grouping. 
Instead of trying to teach all classes 
all things, the instruction was varied 
to fit these specific differences of 
abilities. Mass teaching for occupa- 
tional competency is not good educa- 
tion. Job level occupational com- 
petency is more likely to be achieved 
when trainees are segregated into 
ability and accomplishment groups, 
and instruction and material fitted to 
the group. It was found that too 
many of the trainees assigned for 
storekeeping training were mentally 
undisciplined. Inaccurate thinking 
was reflected in all areas. 

Since most of the storekeepers’ 
tvpewriting ability will be used in 
filling out thousands of forms it was 
discovered that if occupationally 
competent storekeepers were to be 
trained, the one idea of accuracy had 
to be instilled as a basic idea in every 
course. All teaching had to be di- 
rected toward developing accuracy 
abilities instead of teaching merely 


to pass an examination. This inter- 
pretation of teaching cannot be ac- 
complished by merely talking about 
it. It was the instructor’s job to 
learn how to teach everyone to be a 
responsible worker. First, aware- 
ness of accuracy is a mind-set that 
operates against everything which is 
not 100 per cent accurate in every 
element. In typewriting it applies to 
arrangement, setup, appearance, car- 
bons, and most of all to the accuracy 
of content-information and mathe- 
matical calculations. In storekeep- 
ing this means that all forms must be 
filled out exactly right. Not only is 
the training directed toward filling 
out the form accurately, but also 
toward making the trainee recognize 
a wrong form and knowing how to 
make the correction that is needed. 
Instruction was directed specifically 
toward developing a highly critical 
attitude toward one’s work, and a re- 
fusal to be satisfied with anything 
less than perfection. In typewriting, 
a series of exercises which called for 
correction, following directions, and 
taking responsibility were used for 
this purpose. Typewriting for the 
advanced group was storekeeper 
typewriting and highly related to the 
subject areas of supply and disburs- 
ing. 
Conferences 

Weekly conferences of instructors 
were held for the purpose of discuss- 
ing all troublesome problems, revis- 
ing content, and making changes that 
were recently made by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. Each sub- 
ject area had a supervisor instructor 
who was responsible for successful 
instruction in that subject. He lead 
the other instructors in these discus- 
sion groups. Oftentimes there were 
differences of opinions, but in the last 
analysis when the decision was made, 
everyone abided by that decision and 
proceeded to carry on. 

This tvpe of supervision is based 
on the philosophy of democracy and 
cooperation which makes it possible 
for the members of the teaching staff 
to participate in the organization, ad- 
ministration, and evaluation of the 
total teaching program. We encour- 
aged participation of each instructor 
according to his or her competence 
in the carrying on of the total pro- 
gram. Certain instructors had com- 
petence to make surveys; others had 
ability to prepare units of new teach- 
ing materials; others could conduct 
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experimental classes using the new the work was carried out as it was 3. = we _— vig ta ae 
fals: lanned, the learnin ence tend to achieve at higher leve s_ than 
materials ; others could work out and P , g would be tice ‘without otevions Ollie experiendl 


conduct testing programs evaluating Clinched and _solidified—typewriting 
results; others could revise the ma- was here applied in a real Navy of- Speed-up Practices 
terials; and still others could pre- fice situation. At the end of the tesj- a shes tine wattlts ol 18 
pare reports of the program. These ing period both production and short - a get aid Gat the wal 
procedures enabled the teachers to answer tests were given. Sma wacom of the trainees *P@Te 
participate according to their com- Instructors were aware that the were simply the result of hatter plan. Cliffor 
petence, and it was proved every- place where improvement was most ping of ie eursicgiom of studies OTane 
day that it is one of the best methods _ needed was within the classroom. The rere teaching, and the setting up offg many 
of stimulating the growth of the physical schedule of classes was set  pfetter amine Me The speed-up prac. gaged 
teaching staff. up in a manner which pretty much tices that were utilized can very Pete” 
In addition to the development of Carried out the basic theory of a vo- easily be used in any civilian prog grams 
the best technical skill it was possible ational program. There is a great f 1 i @ dismis 
; , ; ram. Some of these practices were: 
deal 8 I 
to develop, it was known that each ea of difference between talking noe i aitall that p 
trainee must be equipped with atti- about methodology and the applica- 1. Economy of time in each Class periog taken. 
; ti f : A —all training time budgeted. ‘ 
tudes and habits that would enable on of good teaching techniques. It 2. Doing more teaching and less talking studen 
her to make the adjustments that Was realized that teaching strength 3. Putting on pressure and getting better awsbhey 
would be required of her on the job. lies not so much in methodology as in results in the same or less time. gram 
She knew that it was not sufficient S8teater force, greater drive, the elimi- 4. Using some of the new forcing tech- their 2 
for her to doa job satisfactorily, but ation of non-essentials, and the use _ niques in the skill subjects. situatt 
she had to understand the importance of all of the instructional devices at 5. Setting up laboratory work where gram 
of taking responsibility, and of ap- hand—visual aids (charts, slides, and “learning by doing” was allowed to func-M#time i 
plying her knowledge to new situa- ™Oving pictures), knowledge of how eg ‘dial id contro 
tions, and of getting along with People learn, and an insatiable desire iid feng eon Hegre a resuipOn 
others. It was felt that it was the 0 develop attitudes of responsibility tor ; © studen 
school’s obligation to include in the and right work habits in every stu- 7. Constant attention to old practices and not €a 
program activities and experiences dent in the class. This can be done development of new ones. This meant a matter 
that would encourage trainees to only when the whole program works constant exchange of ideas among go Tt i 
make these occupational adjustments toward that end. 5S at oye nag on fee many 
on the job. eee cf oemepsegd is faced with 8. Recognizing that the paar obtained, 
f . be a ot objectives to be taught with- rather than the time spent is the goal of 
The Practical Side of Training in 50 minutes, and he or she realizes teaching. dents | 
When the storekeener training pro- that the success or failure of the , % ,Setting up standards of proficiencygpart-t1 
gram began, a highly traditional trainees in that class in comparison — yer rege erngeing  pentgencongeS work 
« me 4 . j i i pan rainee either met or did not mee 1eSe acer 
Navy _ program was inherited. It pons the othe rs depends upon his requirements in the time available with no _s 
was discovered that the trainees un- 4 ility to teach, it calls forth capabili-  onnortunity to repeat the course. Tf she sonne 
der this type of instruction might ties of instruction of which you never ‘lid not meet the standards, she wasgtime \ 
have a high theoretical knowledge of dreamed. There be no: , “washed out” and put into some other@before 
: : 8 “Vy can be none of the classification or general service + 
supply accounting and a high degree “‘What shall T teach now” attitude. 19. Sunervised study practice had to b Sine 
of tvping skill. but that they were un- There can be none of the “Here it done idles te saperdaion sk 9 cretractll jopenec 
able to combine them in an acceptable _ 15, take it or leave it,” attitude. so that slow learners did not become frus- which 
finished product whether it was mak- The instructor is responsible for trated and were given assistance and guid-fin par 
ing out papers from a ship toa shore training these people to become oc- *"“* *8 era : ie becom 
station, or to compute the cost of ra- cu ationally i 11. Careful planning and scheduling of i 
tions, or the pre anottin of : Mot. vtin Nee ca. pamyeescry of classes to allow for the integrating of skill ~~ 
S, : pz an a F g. e fails, thev fail. It into a workable pattern of performance. gather 
ment. n order to remedy this situa- demands calmness, a complete mas- For instance, when a trainee could type-in the 
tion a teaching learning plan that in- tery of the subject matter, drive, con- write at a minimum rate, she began store-Blined | 
“bre ’ ’ . & de 4 ee | 
cluded “doing” made uv of lahora- stant awareness of the pulse of the ae — - Te a Lh are pr 
: § FAs ; ‘ ers i si eoman program, a plan was followed o 
weg was formulated. These = g perfect timing, and use of all — studying shorthand intensively during thegeTe shi 
problems were _used for teaching, the techniques of encouragement, _ first month, followed by further concentra-#tions. 
study, and examination purposes. An pressure, and motivation. The tion on typewriting, English, and spelling Que 
actual Navy office plan where actual teacher becomes part teacher and — te aap tenn pew ete s ployed 
transactions took place was set up. part coach, and the demands are oe fot dortianl and coneaviina Sature 
Each trainee worked at various desks great. The teacher must become a _ struction. Spelling and English was taught 
in both supply and disbursing. The leader not a robot, who, in spite of 2¢, typewriters. This integrated plan per Ni 
laboratorv work paralleled the sup- his class, follows some plan dictated Ps sige rg re thy wr wo a 
ply and disbursing courses, and when to him that is under some kind of ie Va stagger ne vencnd dee 
a type of transaction was completed, controls. : z. 1sua ac s used to a maximum de- Freshma 
ng : : : gree for teaching purposes. ophome 
it was introduced into the laboratory The data on training WAVES to , ood 
in problem form involving the set of _ be storekeepers has revealed some in- An analysis of the above speed-up 
knowledges just learned. teresting facts. practices will indicate that there 1s 
The entire operation was put into i Those who have had previous type- nothing sensational in any of them; Alrr 
motion as nearly as possible like that ing instruction achieve more in both they are just fundamental characg  ° 


: : supply and disbursing courses than thos isti f d hi the q 
which the trainee would meet on the — who had revi Se age se teristics of any good teaching prog: 
no previous training in tynewrit- gram. They are practices that many ither 


job. This type of practice was done ing; those who had the hi ill i ; i 
J yP P ad the highest skill in teachers have known to be right pracy” the 


iain duit on mendien it any thd. typwriting achieved more than those who ; i 
g y had a less degree of skill. tices and that should have been used ine 
you 


The trainee was encouraged to ask Trai 

S . : 2. Trainees in the WAVES range f ; i 4 Ij 

. . ; ge from in m ms. sure 
questions which were to be answered 20 to 46 vears. There was no relationship ee nes Fe SET sponse 


by the instructor in charge, and if between these ages and achievement. (Concluded on page 26) sents < 
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cases 
creases 


T has become increasingly ap- 
parent that students attending the 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey, are spending 
many of their after school ,hours en- 
gaged in some remunerative work ex- 
perience. In some cases, school pro- 
grams are being curtailed and early 
dismissal from school is allowed so 
that part-time work may be under- 
taken. In the latter situation, those 


students who will suffer scholastically 
are urged not to attempt a work pro- 
gram which necessitates a change in 


their school work. In the former 
situation, the part-time work pro- 
gram which does not involve school 
time is of course beyond our direct 
control and the effects of such work 
upon the scholastic achievement of 
students, negatively or positively, is 
not easy to determine and is purely a 
matter for conjecture. 

It is not difficult to observe that 
many of our students work. In some 
cases this is ascertained by the in- 
creased amount of money which stu- 
dents seem to have; in some cases 
part-time work has affected school 
work adversely; and finally, the 
placement work of our guidance per- 
sonnel has been heavier in the part- 
1e ~wasmstime work field this year than ever 
before. 

Since considerable speculation has 
opened the question of the extent to 
-§which our young people are engaged 
in part-time work, this survey has 
become a necessity. 

The results of this survey were 
gathered by means of a questionnaire 
in the spring of this year and are out- 


ling of 
of skills 
rmance. 
d type- 

















(in ti lined in this article. The questions 
wed offg@re printed in italics and the results 
ing thegere shown in the tables and explana- 
centra-Mtions, 

spelling § Question 1: Are you presently em- 
blend-mployed after school hours or on 
ing in Saturday? 

; taught 

rm kept NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT WORK 

um de- 

eed-up ss 
a ae 441595 
them; 

harac-™ ‘\lmost 600 students responded to 
. the questionnaire. The rest were 
many@either absent or did not wish to fill- 
-pracgen the blank. The survey was made 
1 used ith the understanding that students 


ould respond voluntarily. The re- 
ponse was gratifying for it repre- 
sents almost all students. 
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A Part-Time Work Survey. 
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PER CENT OF THOSE EMPLOYED BY CLASSES 
AND BY TOTAL SCHOOL POPULATION 








Per Vent of 
Per Cent Total School 
_of Class Population 


16% 
19% 
40% 


37% 


Number 
Classes = Employed 
Freshman .... 
Sophomore . 
Junior 
Senior 
cc 





38%, : 








It is significant to note that ap- 
proximately one out of every four 
students (or 26 per cent) in the Clif- 
ford J. Scott High School has a part- 
time job; and that 40 per cent of the 
Junior class is working part-time 
with the senior class running a close 
second with 37 per cent. 

Question 2: Do you perform Office 
work, store work, factory work, or 
other work (name it)? 


CLASSIFICATION OF PART-TIME WORKERS 


Classes Office Store Factory Misc. Total 
Freshman 2 14 6 7 29 
Sophomore 1 15 3 13 32 
Junior 2 25 14 13 54 

1 








Senior ri ios 5 ee 9 39 
Totrl 1 


co. S23 4k” NSA. 








It is surprising to see that 69 of 
the total of 154, about half of the 
persons employed, work in_ stores. 
The miscellaneous work consists of a 
wide dispersion of jobs like house- 
work, child care, gas station attend- 
ants of which there were 9, theater 
cashier, dental assistant, newspaper 
boy, etc. 

Question 3: Write a brief descrip- 
tion of your duties. 

It would take too long to describe 
the duties in detail as given in the 
responses. In general the nature of 
the duties performed falls in line with 
the generally accepted work under 
each category. For example: our 
lone carpenter’s assistant does what a 
carpenter’s assistant usually does; 
our store workers put up stock, mark 
goods and sell, etc. 

Question 4: How many hours do 
you work each day? 
HOURS 


AVERAGE EMPLOYED PER 


The results accrued from Ques- 
tion 4 are self-evident. .The number 
of work hours in business, industry, 
and in the home totals the significant 
sum of 236514 work hours each 
week. The average hours worked 
per week by days and by classes is 
noteworthy because at the various 
class levels, the additional burden of 
work on top of a full-time school day 
with its required homework must tax 
the physical and mental: resources of* 
our students. é 


Question 5: At what time do you 
start work on a typical week day? 


RANGE OF STARTING TIME 








Class 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 1 


Earliest . Latest pe mode + 
2:15 P.M. 8:30 P.Mi 3:30 P.M. 
18 P.M. 9:30 P.M... 3:30 P.M. 
215 P.M. 9:00 P.M. 3:30 P.M. 
:00 M. 9:00 P.M. 3:39 P.M. 








The majority of ‘our part-time 
workers begin their working day at 
3:30 P.M. with varying: extremes in 
both directions. The range of be- 
ginning work hours spreads unevenly. 
and the table showing the extremes 
may misrepresent the facts. The 
bulk of the cases fall around the 3 :30 
P.M. time. The extreme cases are’ 
few in either direction. This table is 
significant when interpreted in this 
manner: Some of our freshmen at 
ages 13-14 go to work at 8:30 P.M. 
Some of our sophomores at ages 14- 
15 begin to work at 9:30 P.M. etc. 


Question 6: At what time do you 
finish work on a typical week day? 







RANGE OF TIME PART-TIME WORKERS 
END WORKDAY 








Mode | 
6:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M.. 
6:00 P.M. 
6-00 P.M. 


Latest __ 
10:00 P.M. 
12:00 P.M. 
12:00 P.M. 
10:30 PM. 


Earliest 
3:25 P.M 
4:30 P.M. 
4:30 P.M. 
3:39 P.M. 


Class 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Tunior 
Senior 








Like Question 5, the extremes in 
the table are misleading because the 
number of cases are few at each end. 
The majority of them end_ their 
workday at 6:00 P.M. This table 
AND WEEKS 


PUPIL BY DAYS 








__ Class 
Freshman .... 
Sophomore 
Junior 


Senior 


__Wed. _ 


Total - 


_ Thurs. Fri. 


3 2 
if 3. 
3.1 3. 
4 3. 








TOTAL HOURS EMPLOYED BY ALL STUDENTS BY DAYS AND WEEKS 








Ciass 


Freshman .. 
Sophomore 


_ Mon. 


___ Tues. 
55% 
54 


54% 

47% 
109 
103 


Wed. 


_ Thurs, Fri. Sat. Sun. __ Total 
59 69 159 17 
58% 69 121% 15% 
96% 125 262 15 
75 85 235 31 


004: |. 273814 1.814. 289: S80... 7778K... .788E. PORES 





en eee 
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becomes significant when interpreted 
in this way: Some of our freshmen 
age 13-14 finish their work at 10:00 
P.M. Some of our sophomores age 
14-15 finish their work at 12 P.M. 
etc. 


Question 7: If you work on an 
hourly basis, how much do you get 
each hour? 


RANGE OF HOURLY PAY 
(For Those Reporting It.) 








Class 
Fresh- 
man 1 3 6 4 
Sopho- 
more 1 3 
Junior 1 3 
Senior 1 1 


__15-25c 26-35¢ 36-45 46-55c 56-65c 66-$1 








RANGE OF WEEKLY PAY 
(For Those Reporting It.) 








Class $2-$5 $5.01-$10 $10.01-$20 $20.01-$30 
Freshman 6 J 
Sophomore 7 1 
Junior 1 2 
Senior 0 3 








The response to this optional ques- 
tion was limited. The second table is 
too meager to be important except to 
show roughly that our older students 
earn more each week than our 
younger students. The same is gener- 
ally true of the first table. It is in- 
teresting to notice that many of our 
students earn between 66c and $1 per 
hour and that about half of the stu- 
dents reporting earn between $2 and 
$5 a week; likewise, half earn be- 
tween $5 and $20 a week doing part- 
time work. 


Question 8: For whom do 


work? 


The response to Question 8 was 
to be expected. With a tremendous 
number of possible places for em- 
ployment the group was well scat- 
tered. A list of places where more 
than one of our students are em- 
ployed follows: 


you 


PLACES WHERE TWO OR MORE STUDENTS 
ARE EMPLOYED 








c Number 

Firm Employed 
Freshman 

Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co......... 3 

Major Manufacturing Co............. 2 
Sophomore 

East Orange Public Library......... 
Junior 

East Orange Public Library 

Major Manufacturing Co 

Westinghouse 

Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co 

Grant’s 

Woolworth’s 

Kresge’s 
Senior 

U. S. Instrument Co... 

Theaters 


Autry «to 


dRoOwws 





NI whos 








Question: 9 How long does it take 
to get to your place of work either 
from school, if you go to work after 
school, or from your home? 


16 


RANGE OF TIME IT TAKES TO CET 
TO WORK 








Least Most Mean 
> min. 30 min. 14 min. 
min. 30 min. 15 min. 
min. 40 min. 15 min. 
3 min. 30 min. 16 min. 


Class 


Freshman 

Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 








The least amount of time shows 
that some of our students work near- 
by. The most amount of time indi- 
cates that many of our students work 
quite a distance from school or home. 
The average time is a mid-point 
which indicates that about half of our 
students spend more than the aver- 
age amount of time to get to work. 
These figures should be multiplied by 
2 to gei the amount of time spent 
yoing to and from work each day. 
Hence, some student spends 80 min- 
utes a day travelling in addition to 
regular work hours. Likewise, the 
average time that seniors go to and 
from work is 32 minutes. 


Question 10: Did you work last 
summer? 


DID THOSE NOW WORKING PART-TIME, 
WORK LAST SUMMER? 








Class 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 








Most of our part time workers 
were also employed last summer. 
This table indicates that about half 
of our freshmen now working part- 
time were working last summer when 
they were younger. It leads to specu- 
lation as to how far back in the 
grades does this part-time and sum- 
mer school work begin. 


Question 11: Which members of 
your household are now working? 


PERSONS WORKING IN THE FAMILY 
REPRESENTED BY AND IN ADDITION TO 
PART-TIME WORKER 








Classes 


Father, Mother 
Father, Mother, 
Others 
> Father, Others 
= Mother, Others 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Total 


wie 2) 
S142 % 
7s 


o-ww- Mother 


WM wits 


| 
_) 
o 
> 
“I 








The second column seems to indi- 
cate that in 8 homes the mother is 
the principal wage earner. The third 
column shows that 25 part-time 
workers live in homes where both 
father and mother work. The fourth 
column shows that 15 part-time 
workers live in homes where both 
father, mother and others, presum- 


ably brothers and/or sisters, work. 
The sixth column shows that in / 
homes the mother and others (not 
fathers) represent the wage earners. 
In all, 55 of the homes represented by 
a part-time worker in this school 
have every legal guardian at work 
during the day or night. This is a 
little better than 1 out of every 3 
homes. ‘bhe last column headed 
“None” means that these part-time 
workers live with relatives and not 
with parents. 


Question 12: Why do you (or why 
do you not) consider work experience 
helpful to you? 

Responses are given from only the 
seniors as responses from other 
classes are somewhat similar. The 
following sampling of these re- 
sponses was done by taking the ran- 

; a 
dom order in which the seniors 
papers were received and copying the 
responses to the question from alter- 
nate papers: 

Because I intend to go into work with 
children when I get out of school. 

Just to learn how to operate a projec- 
tion machine (very complicated apparatus) 
am learning while working with friend 
who is operator. 

Experience under business regulations 
will be helpful later. 

You can never tell when you're going to 
have trouble with your car. So I might as 
well know what to do under the circum- 
stances. 

It gives you self-confidence in yourself. 

It mixes you with other people. 

It gives me a little extra money, which 
I could use. 

Because I intend to do this work after 
graduation. 

I consider this work helpful because this 
may be the kind of work I will do after I 
graduate. 

It helps me to be a little independent. 

It helps me to get along with people and 
to work with them. 

First, it will teach me a good trade which 
mioht come in handy some day. Second, it 
will help me to understand future working 
problems. 

It makes extra 
school expenses. 2 

I consider my work helpful financially 
and educationally. a 

It gives you a better start in life after 
you leave school. 

It is mechanical work and I like me- 
chanical work so I think in the future | 
may enter some mechanical line. 

This question would take too much time 
to answer. 

I am learning skills which may be use- 
ful later on. 

























































money to pay some 


School Standing and Classification 
of Workers 


After a survey of this type, ques: 
tions may be asked as follows: (1) 
What courses are these part-time 
workers enrolled in? (2) What is 
their scholastic achievement ? and (3) 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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A List of Business Occupations 


Hs Dictionary of Occupational 

litles' gives a surprisingly large 
number of business occupations. A 
summary of this list is presented 
here. Over 17,000 occupations are 
listed in the occupational index, in- 
cluding over 1,400 business occupa- 
tions. In trying to segregate these 
occupations among the major types 
of business employment, they divide 
as follows: 

\ccountants and allied occupations 267 

}usiness managerial occupations.. 61 

(;eneral clerical occupations. ..... 657 


Sales and kindred occupations... . 363 
Stenographic & allied occupations 55 


1403 

In order to conserve space, many 
of the sub-headings have been here 
omitted except where they seem espe- 
cially interesting to business teachers. 
The number of sub-headings omitted 
is indicated. For certain of the oc- 
cupations more interesting to busi- 
ness teachers, the definitions of the 
occupations are given. Undoubtedly, 
some of these occupational listings 
are the result of mere differences in 
names. It is also obvious that it is 
impossible to clearly differentiate be- 
tween sales occupations, for example, 
and general clerical occupations, or 
between accounting and kindred oc- 
cupations. No pretense is made, 
moreover, that all business occupa- 
tions have been included and_ that 
none but business occupations are in- 
cluded. As is pointed out elsewhere? 
business inter-penetrates all occupa- 
tional life. There are few sharply 
defined trades in business. This 
makes it impossible to clearly dif- 
ferentiate them. Note also _ that 
though business absorbs about twenty 
per cent of those gainfully employed, 
less than a tenth of the titles are 
found in this field. Evidently there 
are fewer differentiations in business 
occupations and more persons em- 
ployed in these occupations than in 
other fields. 

This list gives evidence of the im- 
possibility of training specifically for 
most business occupations in the 
schools. The public schools could 
not cope with this mass of occupa- 
tions and even if they could, we 
could provide little assurance that 
trainees would get the positions for 
which they were prepared. Except- 
ing in specific cases of large numbers 
of. people required for rather clearly 


Total 
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differentiated occupations, the public 
school can give only the broad aspects 
ot job training. The specific train- 
ing must, with few exceptions, be 
given on the job. This makes all 
the more important the tmprovement 
of on-the-job training. 
Accountants and . 
Accountant, Cost 
(3 sub-occupations omitted) 
Accountant, General 
(Devises or executes previously devised account- 
ing systems to meet the needs of a particular 
concern; prepares financial statements, audits 
books, and does other accounting work as busi- 
ness requires; assumes responsibility for accu- 
racy of the books after the audit.) 
Accountant, Chief 
Accountant, Public 
Accountant, Tax 
Budget Engineer 
Auditor (3)* 
Controller (2) 
Retail Managers (20) 
IVholesale Managers 
Wholesaler (6) 
jobber 
Buyers and Department Heads, 
Buyer (5) 
Manager (7) 
Floormen and Floor 
Manager, Floor 
aisle man 
floor waiter 
floor walker 
floorman 
manager, aisle 
manager, section 
Advertising Age nts (6) 
Officials of Lodges, Societies, Unions, Ete. 
Credit Men (8) 
Purchasing Agents and Buyers (21) 
Managers and Officials 
President 
(Is head 
tion; directs policies 


{uditors 


Stores 


Managers, Stores 


administrator of a business organiza- 

and handles complex ad- 
ministrative matters. Usually presides over a 
board of directors; often represents firm or 
organization in dealing with other organizations 
or with the government. Often directs the 
everyday operating activities of firm.) 

Jank President 

banker 

Vice-President 

Secretary, Administrative 
(Executes administrative policies determined by, 
or in conjunction with, other officials; prepares 
memoranda outlining ‘and explaining adminis- 
trative procedure and policy to subordinate 
supervisory workers; acts as intermediary be- 
tween minor supervisors and policy-making offi- 
cials. Makes confidential contacts, keeps special 
files and performs other responsible duties, 
varying according to policy of firm or organi- 
zation, In small organizations, such as trade, 
civic, or welfare associations, often performs 
publicity work.) 

Secretary, Executive 

Treasurer 
(Directs finances of a business firm or organi- 
zation: collects money, authorizes expenditures, 
keeps records of financial transactions; makes 
financial reports to other officials or governing 
hoards; works in close cooperation with Con- 
troller and may act as Controller.) 
Bursar (in education) 


*This number and those following will indi- 
cate the number of sub-occupations or subheadings 
omitted. In some instances some of the common 
subheadings are included. 


% 


Manager, Office 

(Supervises and directs clerical employees in 
the business office of an establishment; hires 
and discharges subordinates; assigns duties; 
coordinates the work of the office with other 
departments; performs other supervisory duties. 
May actively engage in one or more clerical 
duties, such as keeping books or making up 
payroll.) 


Chief, Clerk 


Candin ites the clerical work of an establish- 
ment, directing the performance of such intra- 
establishment services as the keeping of per- 
sonnel and time records, circulating memoranda 
to departments, standardizing operating pro 
cedures for clerical work, purchasing, recording, 
and keeping inventories of clerical supplies and 
equipment, and making up payrolls. May direct 
the work of several subordinates.) 


Principal Clerk 


Junior Executive 


(Acts in various junior supervising capacities 
such as that of assistant floor manager or as 
sistant department manager, in a large depart 
ment store or industrial firm, learning various 
departmental functions, jobs, and personnel func 
tions, with a view toward gaining a knowledge 
of all phases of the business. This job is defi 
nitely promotional with unlimited possibilities, 
the principal requirements being based on per- 
sonality, ambition, and _ initi¢ ative, rather than 
knowledge and experience in the particular 
business. ) 
Manager, Sales (21) 

(Administers all activity pertaining to the seit 
ing of merchandise by manufacturer, retail 
store, wholesale house, jobber, or other estab- 
lishment; advises with department executives 
relative to sales technique and plans sales poli- 
cies and selling campaigns; supervises distri- 
bution activity, such as sales through jobbers’ 
branch houses, or direct sales to customers; se- 
lects, trains, and supervises selling personnel; 
prepares and delivers sales talks, assigns sales 
territory and list of prospects, or if in store 
assigns selling personnel to various depart- 
ments; prepares a progress chart for a_ group 
of outside salesmen; checks work of salesmen 
to ascertain if they are contacting prospects: 
compiles and analyzes sales statistics and 


reports.) 
Manager, Promotion (8) 
Traftic (4) 


Manager, 

Banking, Finance, and Insurance 

Bank Cashier 
stock cashier 

Bond Cashier 

Credit Analyst, Chie 

Foreign-Exchange Trader 

Manager, Insurance Office 

Manager, Financial Institution 
manager, brokerage 

Manager, Insurance Department 

Manager, Safe Deposits 

Trust Officer 

Manager, Service Establishment 
superintendent, service establishment 

Manager, Storage Garage 

Director, Service (retail trade) 
(Supervises all ope rating and non-selling serv- 
ices of a large store, such as delivery, wrapping, 
storage, stockkeeping, receiving, and alterations: 
is responsible for care of building and upkeep 
of mechanical equipment, such as_ elevators. 
May have charge of personnel, employment, and 
educational and training departments.) 
manager, operating and occupancy 
superintendent, non-selling 
superintendent, operating 


Officials 


Manager, Property 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers, 
Except Bank Cashiers 
Bookkeeper IT ** 
general bookkeeper 
(Keeps a complete and systematic set of rec- 
ords of all business transactions of an estab- 
lishment, examining and recording the transac- 
tions in proper record Ss and, on special 
forms; balances books and compiles reports at 
regular intervals to show the receipts, expendi- 
tures, accounts payable, accounts receivable, 
profit or loss, and many other items pertinent to 
the operation of a business; calculates wages of 
employees from plant records or time cards, 
and makes up checks or draws cash from bank 
for payment of wages. May prepare, type, and 


igi 
more than one 
title. 


Roman numeral indicates that |there is 
occupational description for the 
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mail monthly statements to customers. May 
perform other duties,, sych as taking telephone 
orders and making bank: deposits. 
an adding machine. 
dictation.) 


Fixed-Capital Clerk 
General-Ledger Bookkeeper 


(A bookkeeper who coordinates and posts into 


general ledgers the information or summaries 
.concerning various business transactions that 
have been recorded in separate ledgers by 
other clerks.) ‘ 
(6 sub-occupations omitted) 


Bookkeeper III (30) 


(Keeps a record of and works with only one 
phase or’ section of a complete set of records 
pertaihing to business transactions, such as the 
accounts receivable or the accounts payable sec- 
tion, performing bookkeeping duties as in book- 
keeper II. May be specifically designated ac- 
cording to section of records kept, as Accounts- 
Payable Rookkeeper; or Accounts-Receivable. ) 


Budget Clerk 
Accounting Clerk (8) 


accountant clerk 


Accounts-Payable Clerk 
bills-payable clerk 


Accounts-Receivable Clerk 
cash poster 
cash-posting clerk 
charge-account clerk 


Voucher Clerk 

Audit Clerk (19) 
Balance Clerk (5) 
Cost Clerk IIT (10) 


expense clerk 
operation clerk 
production clerk 


Entry Clerk (12) 
Insurance Clerk 
group-insurance-auditing clerk 


Inventory Clerk (8) 

Material Clerk (10) 

Posting Clerk (36) 
entry clerk 
poster 
posting-machine operator 

Cashier I (11) 
(Keeps a record of cash transactions, receipts 
and disbursements, incident to the conduct of 
a business; enters data to proper accounts and 
periodically balances cash books; receives in- 
coming cash from company employees, cus- 
tomers, or by. mail; examines currency to de- 
tect counterteit, foreign, or damaged money; 
counts money and compares amounts with sales 
slips or cash receipts; makes change and cashes 
checks; reads totals on cash registers, prepares 
pay roll and pay checks; prepares money for 
deposit in bank; makes up vouchers or checks 
in payment of plant expenditures. May au- 
thorize various plant expenditures or purchases. 
May perform a variety of related duties. May 
operate an adding machine, and a check-writing 
machine. ) 
cage man 

* cash-accounting clerk 
cash clerk 
cash girl 
cashier, general 
cashier, office 

Cashier II (35) 
(Receives previously made up, or makes up, 
bills, itemized lists, and tickets showing amount 
due; collects money for payment of same from 
customer or company employees. May keep a 
simple record of the amount of money received 
each day. Frequently works in restaurants, 
drug stores, theaters, grocery stores, and simi- 
lar establishments. May be required to know 
the value and features of the items for which 
the money is being received. May operate a 
cash register and a ticket-dispensing machine. 
May be specifically designated according to lo- 
cation of work, as cafeteria cashier or dining- 
room cashier, or according to the type of ac- 
count, as Credit Cashier.) 
cage man 
cash clerk 

cash girl 

‘cashier, general 
cashier, office 
ticket clerk 

ticket seller 


Bookkeeping Machine Operators 
Bookkeeping-Machine Operator I 


» (Keeps a complete and systematic set of records 
of all business transactions, determining where 
the data: is to be recorded and using a_book- 
keeping machine to perform the recording ir 
the proper books and on special forms; placés 
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May operate 
May take and transcribe 


selected bookkeeping form or record on_ flat 
writing surface of machine, and sets carriage; 
depresses keys to type on the sheet any desired 
data, such as name, address, items purchased or 
sold, and services rendered, and to calculate 
totals, net amounts and other items, record.ng 
the final computations directly on the form; 
performs related clerical duties. May make 
up bills, invoices and statements, on bookkeeping 
machine. ) 

account clerk 

accounting-machine operator 

bookkeeper 

bookkeeper, machine 

bookkeeping operator 

poster 

poster, machine 

posting-machine operator 

recording clerk 


Individual Bookkeeper 
Security Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping-Machine Operator IT 
(clerical) 
(Keeps a record of and works with only one 
phase or section of a complete set of, records 
pertaining to business transactions, in same 
manner as Bookkeeper ITI.) 
account clerk 
accounting-machine operator 
bookkeeper A 
bookkeeper, machine 
bookkeeper operator 
poster . 
poster, machine 
postine-machine operator 
recording clerk 


Bookkeening-Machine Operator, Accounts 
Receivable 
Corporate-Trust Bookkeeper 
Country-Bank Bookkeeper 

country-bookkeeper and out-clearing clerk 
Discount-and-Interest-Billing Clerk 
(light, heat, & power) 
Bookkeening-Machine Operator ITI 
(clerical) 

(Copies and posts data, as instructed, from one 

record to another, using a bookkeening machine. 

Need not be familiar with bookkeeping pro- 

cedures. ) 

account, clerk 

accounting-machine operator 

bookkeeper : 

bookkeeper, machine 

bookkeeping operator 

poster . 

poster, machine 

posting-machine operator 

recording clerk 


Posting Machine Operator 11 
poster 
poster, machine 
posting clerk 


Checker 
Checker (136) 

(Among them: proofreader; tallyman; weigher: 
freight car checker; o.k. girl; price checker: 
rate checker; typing checker; food checker, etc.) 
(Examines, for accuracy, the work of other 
persons; checks the entry or transcription of 
data from one record to another and the cor- 
rectness of various computations; comnares the 
quantity, quality. condition, value and type of 
articles purchased, sold, produced, shipped, or 
received, as indicated in various reports. May 
check onlv written records, or compare the 
actual articles against the record. Mav keep a 
record of items checked, list and adiust all 
errors and make up various reports. Mav sort 
data or items into a predeterm‘ned secuence or 
groun before or after checking. May tvpe 
records and reports and use an adding machine 
and a calculating machine. May be snecifically 
desienated according to tyne of checkino per- 
formed. as Receiving Checker II: or Shipping 
Checker.) 


Clerks, General 
Clerk, General (58) 


(A classification title for the clerical jobs, re- 
quiring little or no previous train.ng, which 
involve the performance of routine clerical 
duties, such as addressing envelopes, keeping 
simple records, and gathering and delivering 
messages and assisting in operating office ma- 
chines, and which may require the ability to do 
simple typing.) 


Clerks, General Office 


Clerk, General Office 


(Depending upon the size and type of office, 
performs any combination of the following or 


similar clerical duties: makes up and files re. 
ports; tabulates and posts data in various record 
books; takes telephone orders; checks cash reg. 
isters; gives iniormation to callers; sends out 
bills; checks calculations; keeps a small set of 
books; takes inventories; adjusts complaints; 
operates various office machines, such as dupli- 
cating machine. May be required to do miscel. 
laneous typing, or may be required to take and 
transcribe dictation.) 

clerk, general duty 

office clerk 

office girl, general 

office man 

utility clerk 


Agency-Report Clerk (32) 


Financial Institution Clerks 
Teller I (banking) 

(Performs a service for bank customers by re. 
ceiving, paying out, and keeping accurate rec. 
ords of all money involved in banking trans- 
actions: receives deposits and pays out  with- 
drawa!s, crediting or debiting customer’s ac- 
count by making entries of amounts and new 
balances in customer’s account book; writes up 
or signs a deposit or withdrawal slip to be 
used later in balancing books; records the daily 
transactions and balances atcounts, using an 
adding machine to total amount of deposits re- 
ceived and cash on hand, so that the amount 
of withdrawals may be subtracted to show how 
much money should be in cash drawer at close 
of business; may supervise one or more clerks 
who record details of transactions, such as 
names, dates, serial numbers, and amounts in- 
volved so that pertinent data may be distributed 
among the several departments for recording, 
filing, and clearing. Frequently specifically 
designated according to the type of service ren- 
dered or kind of transactions involved, as Teller, 
Discount; Teller, Pay Roll; Teller, Paying; 
Teller, Receiving.) 


Insurance Clerks 


Examining, and Recording 


Preparation, 
Clerks (30) ; 
Miscellaneous Insurance Clerks (22) 


Collectors, Bills and Accounts 
Collector IV (clerical) (7) 


collection agent 
collector man 
outside collector 
outside contact man 


Correspondence Clerks 


“orrespondence Clerk (18) 

(Composes and writes letters to individuals, 
company customers, or other business establish- 
ments in reply to correspondence received, or 
requesting information: reads incoming corre- 
spondence and gathers necessary data in order 
to formulate reply; writes letter, dictates reply 
to stenographer, or selects and fills in form 
letter; handles correspondence relating to a va- 
riety of subjects, such as a request for addi- 
tional merchandise, claims for damaged or lost 
goods, information on credit of customers, in- 
correct billing of purchases, and unsatisfactory 
service rendered. May keep a file of all corre- 
spondence received and sent.) 


File Clerks 
File Clerk I (20) 


(Keeps correspondence, cards, invoices, receipts, 
and other records arranged systematically ac- 
cording to subject matter, in file cabinets, 
drawers, boxes, or in special filing cases; reads 
information on incoming material, sorts and 
places it in proper position in filing cabinet 
which is usually indexed for ready reference; 
locates and removes material from file when 
requested. May keep a record of the material 
removed.) 

ler 

filing clerk 


File Clerk II (23) 
(Essentially the same as File Clerk I, except 
that the material is filed in a straight alpha- 
betical or numerical order or according to a 
code system.) 


File Clerk III (17) 
(Essentially the same as File Clerk I, except 
that in addition to putting material in and re- 
moving it from the file, performs considerable 
clerical work in searching and _ investigating the 
information conta:ned in the files, inserting ad- 
ditional data on the file records, making up re- 
ports, and keeping the files up-to-date, which 
may require making calculations of, various 
kinds, and supplying written information from 
file data to other workers upon request. May 
type reports, and may use calculating machine.) 





To be continued in the November Issue 
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‘Term Papers” That Generate Enthusiasm 


FEW years ago when the writer 
A\was engaged in university work 
an attempt was made to lift the 
drudgery out of term papers. Indeed, 
after fifteen years of trying to de- 
velop interest and a little skill in 
the writing of term papers among 
upper classmen the writer finally dis- 
missed the plan as impractical for 
the average student. But the need 
for a little research and self-expres- 
sion—even though on a low level— 
was felt. So a plan of illustrated 
term projects was developed which 
overcame the aversion to term pa- 
pers and did considerable good. 

For years the writer has been 
intrigued with the possibilities of 
visual education at all levels. Pic- 
tures, inspection trips, drawings, and 
the like formed an important part of 
the course work in some thirty odd 
courses which he taught in this per- 
iod. When students were asked to 
give reports they were urged to use 
illustrative material as much as pos- 
Many students, therefore, 
gave illustrated talks which while 
acking in scholarly technique had 
the advantage of (a) being within 
their powers and (b)_ generating 
some enthusiasm for their projects. 
\ music stand for holding the ma- 
terial and a spot light for better 
vision dramatized the presentations 
and worked well. 


Use of Photographs 


But there was still lacking a pro- 
fessionalism which would elevate 
these presentations above the sec- 
ondary school level. The solution 
was found in the photographing of 
the illustrative materials, mounting 
the photographs on 2 x 2” slides, 
and giving a genuine illustrated talk 
before the class at the end of the 
semester. 

The details of the plan were these. 
\ Leica camera, copy attachment, 
stand, and accessories were pur- 
chased ($300); reversible film was 
bought (75c for 50 exposures) ; 
glass mounts were procured (2c 
each). 

The students were told to pick out 
a topic from the textbook index on 
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which they wished to “lecture” at 
the end of the semester. By mid- 
semester each student not only had 
his topic picked but was under way 
in the /ndustrial Arts Index to find 
illustrative material for his project. 
Curves, pictures, tables, and docu- 
ments were photographed (fifteen 
minutes to set up the equipment, 
thirty seconds per photograph after 
that). The students were urged to 
have their materials in the order 


“The better students were encouraged to 
take their pictures and projector and give 
talks before high school classes.”’ 


they wanted to present them so they 
could make their talks in the order 
of taking the pictures thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity for mounting them 
later if they were pressed for time. 

At the beginning of the series an 
art student made up a number of 
name plates for each topic and each 
student ; thus: 





OFFICE LIGHTING 
by 
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These, of course, were photographed 
and were later used in getting the 
projector in focus and to introduce 
the series and “lecturer.” 


Seldom has the writer hit upon 
an idea that developed as much en- 
thusiasm as this one. And the more 
all of us worked at it the greater 
the possibilities seemed to be. 


Building A Film Library 


Not only did this generate consid- 
erable enthusiasm for an otherwise 
piece of drudgery but it introduced 
these students to a new and expand- 
ing form of presentation which to- 
day is one of the chief educational 
media used by the armed forces and 
industry. The better students were 
encouraged to take their pictures and 
projector and give talks before high 
school classes. Moreover, the pic- 
tures formed the nucleus of a course 
film library to be used by future 
classes and the students themselves, 
many of whom went into teaching 
and training work. 

Finally, the university which would 
encourage such a “term paper” pro- 
ject would benefit as well. Not only 
would a film library be built up for 
future classes but students would 
come back evenings and summers to 
work up teaching projects and slide 
materials for presentation to clubs 
and societies. A film loan or rental 
service would provide a connecting 
link between the university and the 
business and school community. And 
because of the use of films in train- 
ing our men and women in the armed 
services, those trained in this visual 
education technique will have a valu- 
able tool to work with at the close 
of the war when many of these serv- 
ice people will return to the class- 
room. 


Unfortunately, this new educa- 
tional experience had to be inter- 
rupted because of the increasing de- 
mands of the war and shortage of 
films. It is hoped, however, that 
this article will stimulate others to 
carry on when the time is again pro- 
pitious; for any professor who ne- 
glects this auxiliary educational aid 
will handicap himself in a post-war 
world that is fully conditioned to 
visual presentations. 
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Using Basic English in Business Education 


DUCATION for the masses will 

be an imperative need after World 
War II not only to provide a means 
of understanding and the maintaining 
the peace. Linguists tell us that lan- 
guage is influential in all world re- 
lationships, and that a world lan- 
guage is needed by all peoples. Basic 
English shows promise as the lan- 
guage of the world. 

Today, with its widespread stress 
on internationalism, post-war recon- 
struction, world organization and the 
like, it has become important to dis- 
cover some basic means of overcom- 
ing language barriers among the peo- 
ple of all nations, and of facilitating 
communication in line with other in- 
tensified world activities. 

Whether we plan to be a private, 
a pilot, or a parachutist, a nurse or 
an industrial worker, a doctor or an 
engineer, we must keep on reading 
and writing. In all high school and 
college training courses, English is 
still a required subject. Basic Eng- 
lish has been carried into higher in- 
stitutions of learning as a means of 
imparting increased clarity and con- 
trol in the understanding, and use of 
the English language. It has entered 
advertising, moving pictures, radio, 
training camps, directions for use of 
telephone, etc. To scholars, scien- 


tists, technicians, diplomats, and im-' 


portant men in world affairs, it offers 
a proposed means for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and for develop- 
ment in their special fields. 

Basic is a system of English words. 
C. K. Ogden and Ivor A. Richards 
worked for more than ten years try- 
ing to reduce the four thousand or so 
most used “Verbs” to a number be- 
low 1,000. In the end, not only, verbs 
were chosen, but other parts of 
speech as well. The outcome was 850 
basic words. The most striking fea- 
ture of Basic English is its limitation 
of the verbs to sixteen. 

These 850 words could be used 
very effectively in all the business 
subjects which are taught in high 
school or college. In all the classes 
which I have taught, I have found 
that most students are not word con- 
scious. Their vocabulary is very 
limited in words. In teaching these 
850 words, those which are suited 
to the learner’s needs and capacities 
at every stage of his progress can be 
selected systematically and given to 
him in calculated and controlled in- 
stallments. Those which are unsuit- 
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able can be detected and postponed. 
The teacher should start with their 
central, obvious meanings, and teach 
them in lucid sentences until they 
are Well understood. 


These words could be used in the 
shorthand classes, for a definite pur- 
pose. Rules for shorthand charac- 
ters could be taught by the use of 
these words. A spelling test could be 
given by the teacher writing the 
shorthand character, and having the 
students spell the words in longhand. 
The teacher might pronounce the 
words and have the students write 
both shorthand and longhand. Busi- 
ness letters could be composed from 
these words. 

The writer has made a study of the 
frequency of the brief forms in The 
850 Words on Basic English, that 
was prepared by Dr. I. A. Richards, 
of Harvard, and C. K. Ogden, of 
Cambridge. There are 169 words, 
which are listed as brief forms in the 


anniversary edition of the Greg 
Shorthand Manual by Dr. Joh 
Robert Gregg. In the Basic Englisj 
list shown on the next page, brie 
forms are presented in italics. 

The writer has made a_ secon 
study of the frequency of the brie 
forms in E, W. Dolch’s' list oj 
Basic Sight Vocabulary of 22| 
Words. There are 115 words, whic 
are listed as brief forms in the anni 
versary edition of the Gregg Short 
hand Manual by Dr. John Robe 
Gregg. These brief forms are printe 
in italics in the list shown below. 


These lists should be of value t 
the shorthand, typing, and distribu 
tive education teachers. 

Basic English can be profitable t 
business education: First, if it be 
comes a world language, busines 
education teachers need to conside 
its importance; and second, it pro 
vides the business teacher with 
good starting point in teaching typ 
ing and shorthand. 


> 


1K, W. Dolch. Veaching Primary Read 
The Garrard Press. 1941. P. 205 








A BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY OF 220 WORDS 





A Done | 
fbout Don't If 
After Down In 
Again Draw Into 
All Drink Is 
Always Eat It 
Am Eight Its 
An Every 
And Fall 
Any Fa 
Are a 
Fast 
Around Fi 
re ‘ind 
dik First 
4 Five 
ve 
At Fly 
Ate 4 
Away 


Jump 
Just 
Keep 
Kind 
Know 
Lavgh 
Let 
Light 
For Like 
Found Little 
Be Four Live 
Because From Long 
Been Full Soak 
Before Funny 

Made 


Best q 
ie es a 
#8 Give M 7 
Black Co ue 
e 


Blue 
Both Much 
Must 


Bring Coed 
“ M 
—" Got Myself 
B Green 
uy Grow Never 


B 
A Had —_l 


Call 

Came el Not 
Can He Now 
Carry Help Of 
Clean Her Old 
Cold Here On 
Come Him Once 
Could His One 
Cut Hold Only 
Did Hot Open 
Do How Or 
Does Hurt ‘ Our 


Goes 
Going 


Ou: These 
Over They 
Own Think 
= This 
a Those 
Please Th wee 
Pretty To 
Pull Today 
Put Together 
Too 
Ran Try 
Read Two 
Red . 
Ride naga 
Right ap 
Round Upon 
Run sg 
‘ Use 
Said 7 
Saw Very 
Say Walk 
See Want 
Seven 
Shall 
She 
Show 
Sing 
Sit 
Six 
Sleep 
Small 
So 
Sore 
Soon 
Start 
Stop 
Take 
Tell 
Ten 
Thank 
That 
The 
Their 
Them 
Then 
There 


OPFRA 
I 


Come 
Get 
Give 
Go 
Keep 
Let 
Make 
Put 
Seem 
Take 
Be 
Do 
Hai € 
Say 

see 
Send 
May 
Will 
thout 
Across 
After 
Agains| 
Among 
At 
Before 
Betwee 
By 
Down 
From 
In 

On 

On 
Over 
Throus 

o 

Under 
Up 
With 
As 

For 

OF 

Till 
Then 

A 

The 

ill 

iny 
Every 
No 
Other 
Some 
Such 
That 
This 

1 

He 

You 
Whe 

{nd 
Because 
But 

Or 

if 
Though 
While 
How 
When 
Where 
Why 

fgcin 
Ever 
Far 
Forwar: 
Here 
Near 
Now 
Out 
Stull 
Then 
There 
Togethe 
Well 
Almost 
Enough 
Even 
Little 
Much 
Vot 
Only 
Quite 
So 
Very 
Tomorr 
Yesterd 
North 
South 

cast 
West 
Please 
Yes 
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it pro 
with 
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Readin 








THE 850 WORDS ON BASIC ENGLISH 





OPFRATIONS 
100 


Come 
Get 
Give 


Send 
May 
Will 
thout 
Across 
After 
Against 
Among 
At 
Before 
Between 


Over 
Through 
To 


Under 
Up 
With 
As 
For 
OF 
Till 
Then 
A 
The 
ill 
iny 
Every 
No 
Other 
Some 
Such 
That 
This 
1 


He 
You 
Whe 
tnd 
Because 
But 
Or 
if 
Though 
While 
How 
When 
Where 
Why 
fgcin 
Ever 
Far 
Forward 
Here 
Near 
Now 
Out 
Sull 
Then 
There 
Together 
Well 
Almost 
Enough 
Even 
Little 
Much 
Not 
Only 
Quite 
So 
Very 
Tomorrow 
Yesterday 
North 
South 
East 
West 
Please 


Yes 











Aceount 


Act 
Addition 
Adj 


A t 


100 


Event 
Example 
Exchange 
EF 4 





Advertisement 
Agreement 
Air 
Amount 
Amusement 
Animal 
Answer 
Apparatus 
Approval 
Argument 
Art 

Attack 
Attempt 
Attention 
Attraction 
Authority 


Back 
Balance 
Base 
Behavior 
Belief 
Birth 

Bit 

Bite 
Blood 
Blow 
Body 
Brass 
Bread 
Breath 
Brother 
Building 
Burn 
Burst 
Business 
Butter 
Canvas 
Care 
Cause 
Chalk 
Chance 
Change 
Cloth 
Coal 
Color 
Comfort 
Committee 
Company 
Comparison 
Competition 
Condition 
Connection 
Control 
Cook 
Copper 
Copy 
Cork 
Cotton 
Cough 
Country 
Cover 
Crack 
Credit 
Crime 
Crush 
Cry 
Current 
Curve 


Damage 
Danger 
Daughter 


Decision 
Degree 
Design 
Desire 
Destruction 
Detail 
Development 
Digestion 
Direction 
Discovery 
Discussion 
Disease 
Disgust 
Distance 
Distribution 
Division 
Doubt 
Drink 
Driving 
Dust 


Education 
Effect 
End 
Error 


Expansion 
Experience 
Expert 
Fact 
Fall 
Family 
Father 
Fear 
Feeling 
Fiction 
Field 
Fight 
Fire 
Flame 
Flight 
Flower 
Fold 
Food 
Force 
Form 
Friend 
Front 
Fruit 


Glass 
Gold 
Government 
Grain 
Grass 
Grip 
Group 
Growth 
Guide 
Harbor 
Harmony 
Hate 
Hearing 
Heat 
Help 
History 
Hole 
Hope 
Hour 
Humor 
Ice 

Idea 
Impulse 
Increase 
Industry 
Ink 
Insect 
Instrument 
Insurance 
Interest 
Invention 
Iron 

Jelly 

Join 
Journey 
Judge 
Jump 
Kick 

Kiss 
Knowledge 
Land 
Language 
Laugh 
Law 

Lead 
Learning 
Leather 
Letter 
Level 

Lift 

Light 
Limit 
Linen 
Liquid 
List 

Look 
Loss 
Love 


Machine 
Man 
Manager 
Mark 
Market 
Mass 
Meal 
Measure 
Meat 
Meeting 
Memory 
Metal 
Middle 
Milk 
Mind 
Mine 


THINGS 


———ee 


General 


Minute 
Mist 
Money 
Month 
Morning 
Mother 
Motion 
Mountain 
Move 
Music 
Name 
Nation 
Need 
News 
Night 
Noise 
Note 
Number 
Observation 
Offer 

Oil 
Operation 
Opinion 
Order 
Organization 
Ornament 
Owner 


Pleasure 
Point 
Poison 
Polish 
Porter 
Position 
Powder 
Power 
Price 
Print 
Process 
Produce 
Profit 
Property 


Punishment 
Purpose 


Push 


Quality 
Question 
Rain 
Range 
Rate 

Ray 
Reaction 
Reading 
Reason 
Record 
Regret 
Relation 
Religion 
Representative 
Request 


Secretary 
Selection 
Self 
Sense 
Servant 
Sex 
Shade 
Shake 
Shame 
Sheek 





Side 
Sign 
Silk 
Silver 
Sister 
Size 

Sky 
Sleep 
Slip 
Slope 
Smash 
Smell 
Smile 
Smoke 
Sneeze 
Snow 
Soap 
Society 
Son 
Song 
Sort 
Sound 
Soup 
Space 
Stage 
Start 
Statement 
Steam 
Steel 
Step 
Stitch 
Stone 
Stop 
Story 
Stretch 
Structure 
Substance 
Sugar 
Suggestion 
Summer 
Support 
Survrise 
Swim 
System 
Talk 
Taste 
Tax 
Teaching 
Terdency 
Test 
Theory 
Thing 
Theught 
Thender 
Time 
Tin 

Top 
Touch 
Trade 
Transport 
Trick 
Trouble 
Turn 

Tw ist 
Unit 

Use 
Value 
Verse 
Vessel 
View 
Voice 
Walk 
War 
Wash 
Waste 
Water 


Wound 
Writing 


Year 


20 


Angle 
Ant 
Apple 
Arch 
Arm 

Army 
Baby 
Bag 
Ball 
Band 
Basin 
Basket 
Bath 
Bed 
Bee 
Bell 
Berry 
Bird 
Blade 
Board 
Boat 
Bone 
Book 
Boot 
Bottle 
Box 
Boy 
Brain 
Brake 
Branch 
Brick 
Bridge 
Brush 
Bucket 
Bulb 
Button 
Cake 
Camera 
Card 
Cart 
Carriage 
Cat 
Chain 
Cheese 


Cushion 
Dog 
Door 
Drain 
Drewer 
Dress 
Drop 
Ear 
Egg 
Engine 
Eye 
Face 
Farm 
Feather 
Finger 
Fish 
Flag 
Floor 
Fly 
Foot 
Fork 
Fowl 
Frame 
Garden 
Girl 
Glove 
Goat 
Gun 
Hair 
Hammer 
Hand 
Hat 
Heed 
Heort 
Hook 
Horn 
Horse 
Hospital 
House 
Island 
Jewel 
Kettle 
Key 
Knee 
Knife 


Picturable 


Knot 
Leaf 
Leg 
Library 
Line 
Lip 
Lock 


Map 
Match 
Monkey 
Moon 
Mouth 
Muscle 
Nai! 
Neck 
Needle 
Nerve 
Net 
Nose 
Nut 
Office 
Orange 
Oven 


Parcel 
Pen 
Pencil 
Picture 
Pig 

Pin 
Pipe 
Plane 
Plate 
Plough 
Pocket 
Pot 
Potato 
Prison 
Pump 
Rail 
Rat 
Receipt 
Ring 
Rod 
Roof 
Root 
Sail 
School 
Scissors 
Serew 
Seed 
Sheep 
Shelf 
Ship 
Shirt 
Shoe 
Skin 
Skirt 
Sneke 
Sock 
Spade 
Spenge 
Spoon 
Spring 
Square 
Stamp 
Star 
Station 
Stem 
Stick 
Stocking 
Stomach 
Store 
Street 
Sun 
Table 
Tail 
Thread 
Throat 
Thumb 
Ticket 
Toe 
Tongue 
Tooth 
Town 
Train 
Trey 
Tree 
Trousers 
Umbrella 
Wall 
Watch 
Wheel 
Whip 
Whistle 
Window 
Wing 
Wire 
Worm 


QUALITIES 


100 General 
Able 
Acid 
Angry 
Automatic 
Beeutiful 
Black 
Boiling 
Bright 
Broken 
Brown 
Cheap 
Chemical 
Chief 
Clean 
Clear 
Common 
Complex 
Conscious 
Cut 
Deep 
Dependent 
Early 
Elastic 
Electric 
Equal 
Fat 
Fertile 
First 
Fixed 
Flat 
Free 
Frequent 
Full 


General 


Hanging 
Happy 
Hard 
Healthy 
High 
Hollow 
Important 
Kind 
Like 
Living 
Lorg 
Male 
Married 
Material 
Medical 
Military 
Natural 
Necessary 
New 
Normal 
Open 
Parallel 
Past 
Physical 
Political 
Poor 
Possible 
Present 
Private 
Probable 
Quick 
Quiet 
Ready 
Red 
Regular 
Responsible 
Right 
Round 
Same 
Second 
Separate 
Serious 
Sharp 
Smooth 
Sticky 
Stiff 
Straight 
Strang 
Sudden 
Sweet 
Tall 
Thick 
Tight 
Tired 
True 
Violent 
Waiting 
Warm 
Wet 
Wide 
Wise 
Yellow 
Young 





50 Opposites 


Awake 
Bad 
Bent 
Bitter 
Blue 
Certain 
Cold 
Complete 
cruel 
Dark 
Dead 
Dear 
Delicate 
Different 
Dirty 
Dry 


| False 


Feeble 


| Female 
| Foolish 


Future 


| Green 


Last 


Left 


| Loose 
| Loud 


Low 


Mixed 


| Narrow 


Old 
Opposite 


| Public 


Rough 


| Sad 


Safe 


| Seeret 
| Short 


Shut 
Simple 


| Slow 


Small 


| Soft 


Solid 


| Special 


Strange 
Thin 
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Graded Materials for the 


Slow Learner in Bookkeepin; 


LTHOUGH much treatment 

has been accorded in books and 
in periodical literature in the field of 
education to an elaboration of a 
number of techniques employed in 
the teaching of the slow learner, very 
little space has been devoted to one 
of the most important techniques, 
namely, the development of graded 
materials of instruction for this type 
of pupil. 


Defining Our Terms 


Just exactly what is meant by 
graded materials? When the edu- 
cator speaks of graded materials, he 
refers to a series of problem ma- 
terials within a given unit—or better 
still, within a given lesson—that 
grow in increasing difficulty from 
one problem to another. 

The doctrine of gradation of ma- 
terials is not at all new to students of 
the history of education. They will 
quote Comenius, the great educator, 
who in the year 1631 stated, in his 
Great Didactic, “All things must be 
taught in due succession, and not 
more than one thing should be taught 
at one time.” Today, this doctrine 
is universally accepted; in fact, it is 
axiomatic. Yet, how frequently it is 
violated unintentionally by teachers 
ot experience! 

The commonly heard version, 
‘Proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex,” may be applicable to the teach- 
ing of the normal-progress pupil. 
With the slow-progress pupil, how- 
ever, we must proceed gradually 
from the simple to the complex. The 
normal-progress pupil will acquire 
the knowledges, attitudes, and skills 
which are the aims of instruction 
through the use of simply graded 
materials. For the slow learner, 
however, an extensive gradation of 
materials is necessary. 


Preparation of Materials 


Before we can prepare effective 
teaching materials for the slow learn- 
er, we must list, to our own satisfac- 
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tion, the various steps to be followed. 
The plan outlined below, which the 
writer has found effective, is rec- 
ommended to those interested in the 
devising of such materials: 

1. The specific learning outcomes 
that are expected as a result of in- 
struction in a given lesson are listed. 

2. A list of problem types in which 
the particular skills function is drawn 
up. 

3.The list is then arranged in the 
order of increasing difficulty. 

a. Arithmetical difficulties are taken 
into account as well as difficulties 
relating to accounting principles. 
b. Language difficulties are consid- 
ered. Alteration of language em- 
ployed frequently presents new dif- 
ficulties. This does not mean that 
we should adhere constantly to but 
one language pattern. In fact, we 
should vary the language, but we 
should treat the varied language 
patterns as additional types of prob- 
lem materials. In dealing with the 
slow learner, we have no right to 
assume a “transfer” from one 
language pattern to another, even 
though the identical element of 
commonness of accounting principle 
is present. 

4. Problem materials are then 
written to conform with the specifi- 
cation drawn up in Step 3. 

a. Each problem aims at providing 

practice in overcoming one of the 

difficulties in the chain of  gra- 
dation. 

b. Parallel problems appear on the 

sheet. One problem introduces a 

new difficulty, the succeeding prob- 

lem provides added practice in cop- 
ing with that type of difficulty. 

5. The homework materials large- 
ly duplicate those designed for class 
work. They too are graded. This 
affords the pupil an opportunity to 
reconstruct his classroom experience 
in mastering a difficult learning situ- 
ation. 

6. The last step in the chain of de- 
velopment is one of integration, 
where the specific learning outcomes 
are woven into the total situation, the 
functional situation. 

7. All problems are checked by 
the teacher before their use in class. 
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This precaution is particularly neces- 
sary if the slow learner is to be en- 
couraged, rather than discouraged, in 
his efforts to apply himself. 

8. Stencils are prepared for dupli- 
cation. It will be noticed that the 
preparation of a stencil is not re- 
sorted to until all of the preceding 
steps have been followed. 

9. In the conduct of the class, the 
teacher must remember that the ma- 
terials were made for the pupils, not 
the pupils for the materials. In 
other words, there should be re- 
course to motivation so that pupil in- 
terest will be sustained. Further- 
more, not all problems appearing on 
the sheets need be used in class. If 
the progress of a lesson warrants it, 
the teacher may omit one or two of 
the preblems in the chain of grada- 
tion. But all finely graded problems 
should appear on the sheet, since the 
teacher does not know in advance 
what rate of progress will be evi- 
denced by his pupils in the course 
of the lesson. 

10. A testing program is resorted 
to for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent to which the materials 
were effective with the slow learner. 

11. In the light of results on the 
test, revision of the graded materials 
is in place. Very often, materials 
which apparently follow Thorndike’s 
Laws of Learning do not prove suc- 
cessful in the classroom situation. 
Analysis of the responses to the test 
questions will reveal those stages in 
the chain of gradation which are in 
need of further refinement. 


Application of the Principles 


Graded materials aimed at pro- 
viding instruction in computing and 
recording the cost of goods sold will 
now be presented. 

The teacher of experience will 
agree that this specific skill presents 
difficulties to the learner, which dif- 
ficulties in turn impede learning 
progress in connection with other 
phases of the work in Bookkeeping. 





Specifications for Materials 


Problems 1-2 
(a) a Merchandise Stock account and a 
5 Income account with but one en- 


try in each. Cz 
(b) the final Merchandise inventory. 


Problems 3-4 

(a) a Merchandise Stock account with 
several debits and a Sales Income ac- 
count with several credits. 

(b) the final inventory. 


Problems 5-6 

(a) a Merchandise Stock account with 
several debits and one credit item, and 
a Sales Income account with several 
credits. 

(b) the final inventory. 


-roblems 7-8 

(a) a Merchandise Stock account with 
several debits and several credits, and 
a Sales Income account with one debit 
and several credits. 

(b) the final inventory. 

In each of the foregoing cases, the entry 
for the cost of goods sold is to be re- 
corded. 


Problem 9 

A short set with an inventory at the 
end, the pupil being required: 

(a) to set up account records 

(b) to record the cost of goods sold 
(c) to take a trial balance 


GRADED PROBLEMS 


Class Work 


Problems 1-8. Enter the Cost of Goods 
Sold in each Problem: 


1. Merchandise Stock 


19 
May 1 





$400 
Sales Income 
19 
May 9 

May 10—The merchandise 
tory amounted to $50. 

Merchandise Stock 
195" ae 
Feb. 1 





$600 


inven- 


$750 | 
Sales Income 
rz coe 
Feb. 10 $400 
Feb. 10—The merchandise inven- 
tory amounted to $500. 


Merchandise Stock 


Lanes |; | 
July 1 $300) 
7 


350 | 
Sales Income 
July 5 $200 
14 400 
July 15—The merchandise on hand 


was valued at $100. 
Merchandise Stock 


19 

Nov. 1 $300 
7 250 
15 175 | 


Sales Income 





19 


Nov. 3 
10 


$200 
300 
17 350 
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November 30—The value of mer- 
chandise on hand was $200. 


Merchandise Stock 





19 | 19 
Sept. 1 $350 |Sept. 23 $25 
10 250 


19 375 | 
Sales Income 





| 19 
| Sept. 4 $150 
| it 275 
18 235 
25 250 
Sept. 30—The goods on hand were 
worth $240. 


Merchandise Stock 


19 
Jan: 2 $250 | Jan. 7 $35 
4 180 


12 320 
Sales Income 
pease oe 
| Jan. 3 $190 
10 245 
29 165 


Jan. 31—Merchandise Inventory, $75. 
Merchandise Stock 





“— % 





19 | 19 
Mar. 1 $250 | Mar. 6 $40 
400 10 20 
12 300 


Sales Income 


175 
13. 240 


Inventory, 


ee 
Mar. 11 $50} Mar. 5 $300 
8 


Mar. 15—Merchandise 


$500. 


Merchandise Stock 
So cree 5, 
Apr. 1 $175 | Apr. 6 $30 
12 240 | 23 35 
20 375 
Sales Income 
19 19 
Apr. 7 $150 Apr. 11 $35 
16 320 
25 340 
Apr. 30—Merchandise 
$155. 


Inventory, 


Problem 9 


(a) Record entries for the 
transactions. 
(b) Enter the cost of goods sold. 
(c) Prepare a trial balance at the end. 
July 1, 19— Clarence Clark began busi- 
ness with the following investment: 
Cash, $750; Merchandise Stock, $1200; 
Furniture and Fixtures, $200; Supplies 
and Services, $40. 
July 1. He paid rent, $50. 

2. He sold goods for $200 cash. 

3. He bought goods for $150. 

. He sold goods for $220 cash. 

. He exchanged a typewriter cost- 
ing $60, for a different model 
costing $70, paying the difference 
in cash, 

. A customer 
factory merchandise 
ceived a refund of $15. 

. The proprietor returned this mer- 
chandise to the manufacturer and 
was given a cash refund of $10. 


following 


returned unsatis- 
and re- 


. He paid a printing bill amount- 
ing to $16. 

. He sold goods for $270. 

. The value of merchandise on 
hand was $800 


HOME WORK 


Problems 1-8. Enter the Cost of Goods 
Sold in each Problem: 


if Merchandise Stock 


—y 


Jan. $200 | 


Sales Income 
9 = 
Jan. 10 $275 
Jan. 10—Merchandise inventory 
amounted to $50. 


Merchandise Stock 


a 
Feb. 1 


$250 | 
Sales Income 


inventory 


Feb. 10—Merchandise 
was worth $90. 


Merchandise Stock 


a oa | 
Mar. $400 
500 


Sales Income 


~| Mar. 6 $300 
13. 450 
Mar 15—Merchandise Inventory was 
valued at $300. 


Merchandise Stock 


19 

Apr. 1 $150 
15 180 
24 195 


Sales Income 


| 19 
Apres SES 
12 160 
19 225 
Apr. 30—Merchandise inventory was 
valued at $50. 
Merchandise Stock 


19 
250; May 18 = $40 
400 
530 


Sales Income 


| 19 

| May 5 $200 

12. 290 

19 225 

26 240 
inventory— 


May 31—Merchandise 


$435. 


Merchandise Stock 


, Sete 19 
Feb. 1 $165 | Feb. 15 = $75 
14 295 
25 335 
Sales Income 
[19 
Feb. 9 $159 
16 175 


23 =—200 
28 89225 


28—Merchandise on _ hand, 
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7. Merchandise Stock 
eA i eee 
June 1 $600 June 4 $60 
12 150 | 15 30 
19 310 
Sales Income 
19 ORE fs 
June 7 $75) June 3. $?80 
5 320 
24 260 
June 30—Goods on hand amounted 
to $325. 
8. Merchandise Stock 
Sans | eee 
19 | 
Mar. 16 $250/ Mar 18 = $55 
22 180 24 35 
30 195 
Sales Income 
19 RG i 
Mar. 20 $65! Mar. 17 $150 
24 =180 
31 195 


March 31—The value of merchan- 
dise on hand was $220. 


Problem 9 
(a) Record 
transactions. 
(b) Enter the cost of goods sold. 

(c) Prepare a trial balance at the end. 


entries for the following 


November 1, 19— George Arnold began 
business with the following investment: 
Cash, $700; Merchandise Stock, $350; 

Furniture and Fixtures, $80; Supplies 

and Services, $25. 

Nov. 1. He paid rent, $70. 

. He bought merchandise, $150. 

. He sold goods for cash, $200. 

. A customer returned defective 
merchandise and received a cash 
refund amounting to $10. 

. The proprietor returned this 
merchandise to the manufac- 
oer and received a refund of 


+ who 


wn 


6. He sold goods for $40. 

7. He exchanged a chair costing 
$12 for another costing $15 pay- 
ing the difference in cash. 

8. He sold goods for $175. 

9. He paid $6 for cleaning 
office. 

10. The value of merchandise on 
hand was $140. 


the 


Comment on the Materials 


In the lesson(s) immediately pre- 
ceding the current one, the pupil be- 
came familiar with the Sales Income 
account and was afforded practice in 
crediting this account. whenever 
goods were sold. He also learned 
that the record for the decrease in 
merchandise resulting from the sale 
would be made at a future date, but 
did not learn the exact entry for this 
decrease. 

This series of graded problems 
aims to develop the ability to record 
the entry for the cost of goods sold. 
To do this, the pupil is presented 
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with a number of accounts in which 
were recorded various entries for the 
sale of goods. It is in these ac- 
counts that the cost of goods sold is 
to be entered. There is no educa- 
tional justification for devoting most 
of the period to the recording of 
credits in the Sales Income account 
in order to “build up” an account 
which would be ready for closing 
toward the end of the teaching period. 
Sound pedagogical practice dictates 
that we proceed from the known to 
the unknown, but does not dictate 
that we spend the . ‘jor part of a 
lesson “building up” or developing 
the apperceptive mass. Since pupils 
know at this point that the Sales In- 
come account is credited when goods 
are sold, we begin with this as a 
point of contact and develop the clos- 
ing entry at once. 

A double box device 


On Hand | Gone | 

may prove of value here. The “on 
hand” portion indicates the in- 
ventory. The “gone” portion refers 
to the amount used by the selling 
department. In time, the teacher 
can substitute the terms, “inventory” 
and “C.G.S.” (cost of goods sold) 
for the amateurish expressions, ‘“‘on 
hand” and “gone.” 

The even-numbered problems par- 
allel the odd-numbered problems 
which they follow. 

Problems 1 and 2 have but one 
debit and one credit each. This calls 
for one process—the subtraction of 
the final inventory from the total 
stock carried. Problems 3 and 4 
have several debit items in the Mer- 
chandise account. Two processes are 
called for—the addition of the debits 
in the Merchandise account to de- 
termine the total stock carried, and 
the subtraction of the final inventory 
from the total stock carried to deter- 
mine the cost of goods sold. 

Problems 5 and 6 introduce one 
additional feature, viz., a credit in 
the Merchandise Stock account. As 
a result, three processes are to be per- 
formed: the total of the debits in the 
Merchandise Stock account is to be 
determined, the credit item is to be 
subtracted from the total of the deb- 
its to determine the cost of goods 
available for sale, and the final in- 
ventory is to be subtracted from the 
total stock carried to determine the 
cost of goods sold. y 

In Problems 7 and 8, an addition- 
al difficulty is introduced, viz., the 
appearance of more than one item on 
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the credit side of the Merchancis 
account. This calls for four pro 
esses to be performed by the pup 
before proceeding with the makin 
of an entry. These are: (a) addi 
tion of the debit side of the Mey 
chandise Stock account; (b) addi 
tion of the credit side of the Mer 
chandise Stock account; (c) subtrac 
tion of the credits from the debit 
to determine the total stock avai 
able for sale; (d) subtraction of th 
final inventory from the total stod 
available for sale to determine th 
cost of goods sold. Essential 
Problems 7 and 8 most nearly ap 
proach the difficulty faced by th 
slow learner at work on a Bookkeej 
ing narrative or set. He is able t 
make his debits and credits for pur 
chases and sales, but comes to a ful 
stop at the end of the set when hi 
eyes behold, “May 31, Merchandis 
Inventory, $275.80.” The problem 
presented above are designed to iso 
late this difficulty and offer speci: 
practice which will develop the skil 
necessary to record the cost of good 
sold. 

After the pupil has practiced th 
recording of the entry for the cos 
of goods sold in several problem 
(Problems 1 to 8) he is ready t 
proceed with a short narrative (Prob 
lem 9) which requires all entries in 
cluding one for the cost of good 
sold. 

An attempt to solve these prob 
lems, will disclose that, in each cas¢ 
the net income from sales is in ex 
cess of the cost of goods sold. | 
was felt that the injection of case 
in which the net sales figure is belov 
the cost would add to the difficultie 
real and imaginary—encountere: 
by the pupil at this time. Of course 
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if the teacher desires to introducg§ correct! 
problems of that type, there is nggdents j 
objection to his doing this, provideg ttle ¢ 
such material is introduced at thg'ecessa 
proper point of gradation. ~ i 
It will also be noted that the numg si. 
bers employed are round numbers hyperet 
numbers which do not add arithmetif peter 1 
difficulties to the bookkeeping diff correct 
ficulties faced by the pupil. Thi they b 
teacher who desires to employ mor§ writing 
difficult numbers—or dollars an@§eproy. 
cents—can do so. The principle o 
gradation does not bar the use of an Diciate 
figure. It simply states that widifficu! 
must introduce difficulties gradually |. 
and not proceed with any step in @ —_ 
chain of gradation until its prepara”) ©" 
tory step has been fully mastered b; me be 
the pupil. “eee 
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eres How— 
to improve your teaching 


of shorthand dictation 


by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


Teach more, test less. 


HEN you teach, you are help- 

ing your students; when you 
est, they are “on their own.” Stu- 
lents don’t usually build a_ skill 
juickly “on their own.” Therefore, 
do not test for teaching purposes. 
The only purpose of a shorthand test 
is to determine the student's degree 
if skill in reading or writing short- 
hand. Shorthand tests are valuable 
only in giving an objective ranking 
jot the individual student compared 
with other students in the class or 
compared with an established stand- 
ard of achievement. 


Praise generously, criticize sparingly. 

K:ncourage your students to ac- 
quire self-reliance, but let them know 
that you are always willing and ready 
to assist them when assistance is 
necessary. Find something to praise 

the proportions of their shorthand 
characters, or some curve or joining, 
and then say, “But this form might 
be written a little better, like this—.” 
Or, “Let me help you . Let me 
show you how. Here’s what’s 
the matter. . Don’t you think it 
would be easier this way?’ Do not 
overlook errors, but give more atten- 
tion to, and say more in commenda 
tion of, what the students have done 
correctly. If you praise your stu- 
dents judiciously for everything they 
write correctly the little that may be 
necessary for you to say about their 
errors is not likely to discourage 
them. Do not expect too much pre- 
cision of form at first; avoid being 
hypercritical or “fussy.” It is far 
better that your students write an in- 
correct outline occasionally than that 
they be constantly impeded in their 
writing by the thought of constant 
mL OT. 


Diciate context material; “preview 
difficult outlines. 

Iictation practice should be based 
on connected matter in context, and 
not on lists of isolated words. Be- 
tore dictating unpracticed material 
always “preview” on the blackboard 
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the most difficult outlines; that is, 
place them on the blackboard, have 
your students read them in concert, 
and then give your class practice in 
writing the correct outlines, in con- 
text. If students are ever asked to 
copy from type into shorthand, the 
practice of which is of questionable 
merit, always “preview” on the black- 
board all shorthand outlines that 
might possibly cause difficulty. 





No. 2 ina series of suggestions on 
practical problems of business 
teachers. 





Don’t try to standardize size and 
slant of students’ notes. 

Since your main objective is to 
get your students to transfer into 
shorthand the fluency they have al- 
ready acquired in writing longhand, 
do not disturb more than & neces- 
sary the size and slant that they 
habitually use in writing longhand. 
Take several specimens of the long- 
hand writing of each of your stu- 
dents, and use these specimens as the 
basis for criticizing the size and slant 
of their shorthand notes. Permit 
the large writers, the small writers, 
the backhand writers, the vertical 
writers, and the left-handed writers 
to retain, with very few exceptions, 
their individuality of style when 
writing shorthand. 


Use audio-visual aids. 


The blackboard can be one of your 
most effective training aids. Use it 
frequently in demonstrating short- 
hand penmanship and in_ helping 
your students “preview” difficult 
shorthand outlines. Sound record- 
ings for repetition practice in autom- 
atizing brief forms and phrases in 
context are an interesting and help- 
ful device for supplementing your 
instruction in the building of short- 
hand writing speed. Records are es- 
pecially helpful to part-time and eve- 
ning students, who usually have to 
depend a great deal upon suitable 
repetition practice outside the class- 
room. 


avoid giving comprehensive exam- 
nations. 

In a subject such as shorthand, 
where each day’s lesson depends 
upon mastery of material previously 
learned, formal examinations on 
knowledge of subject matter usually 
are unnecessary. However, if you 
must give examinations in order to 
conform to school regulations, “ex- 
amine” your students by having each 
of them read orally for two or three 
minutes from shorthand plates in 
their textbooks, with the grade de- 
pending upon the approximate num- 
ber of words read and the number of 
errors made. Or, give them some 
dictation from yesterday’s assign- 
ment and base the grade on the ac- 
curacy of the transcript. If* your 
students do not have access to type- 
writers during the “examination” 
period, let them do a limited amount 
of transcription with fountain pens. 
Other “examinations” may be based 
on the brief forms or the transcrip- 
tion of shorthand plates. At best, 
however, comprehensive 2xamina- 
tions in shorthand usually are a 
waste of time; avoid them if pos- 
sible. 


Read all you can about the teaching 
of shorthand. 


No attempt is made in the fore- 
going suggestions to answer all your 
questions or solve all your problems 
in teaching shorthand dictation, but 
it is hoped that these suggestions will 
help to serve as a guide to some of 
your own answers and_ solutions 
Seek further help from good litera- 
ture dealing with the development of 
shorthand writing skill. Here are a 
few carefully selected references that 
successful shorthand teachers have 
found helpful, and from which many 
of the foregoing suggestions are 
either quoted or adapted: 


Blanchard, Clyde Insley. Twenty Shortcuts 
to Shorthand Speed. New York, N. Y.: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1939. 

Bowman, Wallace B. Teacher's Manual 
for Shorthand Dictation Studies. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publish 
ing Company, 1939. 

Donaldson, Ernestine C. “Shorthand Com- 
bined With Longhand for Personal Use,” 
The Business Education World, XX11: 
4, February 1942, p. 477-81. 

Gregg, John Robert. The 
Shorthand. New York, N. Y.: 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1916. 

Leslie, Louis A. Teacher's Handbook for 
Functional Method Dictation. New York, 
N. Y.: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1936. 


Marshall, Olive. “Reading Skills in Short- 
hand and Typewriting,” The Journal of 
Business Education, XIX: 5, January 


1944, p. 11-12. 


Teaching of 
The 
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NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 14) 


of a wartime program came along 
and permitted the use of these 
changed procedures. 


Goals in Terms of Results 


I believe that I voice the hope of 
all who have ‘been closely connected 
with wartime training programs that 
one of the outcomes of this war will 
be a new and clearer conception of 
what can be done when educators put 


themselves to the task of getting a 
job done. Along with discoveries of 
new teaching techniques and ma- 
terials let us establish goals in terms 
of results instead of in terms of time 
spent. 

If the thinking and planning of 
administrators in charge of our busi- 
ness education programs can _ be 
changed, then I shall be encouraged 
about the future peacetime accom- 
plishments in business education. 


A PART-TIME WORK SURVEY 
(Continued from page 16) 


What is their potential school 
achievement as determined by learn- 
ing aptitude tests. 

The answers are attempted in the 
three tables which follow: 


TABLE 1! 


CLASSIFICATION OF PART-TIME WORKERS 
BY COURSES 








Classes College Business General Total 


Freshman .... 15 7 
Sophomore ... 7 9 
7 
16 


54 


Total | 62 154 
% ‘of Total. 39% 36% 100% 








TABLE fl 


SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PART-TIME WORKERS 








Below 
Su- Aver- Aver- 
_ Classes _—perior — age age Failure Total 
Freshman .... 1 12 15 = 
Sophomore ... § 16 5 3 32 
15 1 54 
a i eee 3 39 
tal 39s 61 5 8 1 
ge Total. 25% 39% 30% 6% 100% 
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TABLE III 
POTENTIAL ABILITY OF PART-TIME 
WORKERS AS DETERMINED BY 
APTITUDE TESTS 








Below Very 
Aver- Aver- In- 
age age ferior 
6 4 
9 
2 
1 


Su- 


Classes _perior — Total 


Freshman 1 
Sophomore 7 2 
7 1 5 
3 1 1 
38 12 
2 7 


1 
1 
17 
1 
5 
3 


8 
8% 25% 








Table I shows that of the three 
curricula, the largest per cent of 
part-time workers are enrolled in the 
college preparatory course. The 
smallest per cent of part-time 
workers are enrolled in the business 
course. 

Table II and Table III show that 
students who are potentially able to 
do good work in school are actually 
doing it, in spite of their part-time 
work activities. 


—_>—_>> > 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


How can the commercial teacher conserve time and energy 
for the many extra-curricular duties of wartime teaching? 


—_>_ —_—_> — 
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GRADUATE RESEARCH IN EDUCATIO 


Kansas Studies in Education, Volume 
No. 10, Lawrence, Kansas, is a list of a 
the master’s theses and doctoral. dissert 
tions accepted by the University of Kansa 
during the calendar years 1940 and 19 
inclusive. Its complete title is Graduaj 


Research in Education and Abstracts o— 


Doctoral Dissertations in Education. T 
list includes several master’s theses 
business education. 

Copies of this bulletin will be maile 
free on request to the Committee on Pub 
lications, 103 Fraser Hall, University o 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


LEAFLETS ON SHOE CONSERVATION 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
has available to educators copies of twi 
of their new leaflets dealing with the con 
sumer problem of shoes. 

The Consumer’s Part in Shoe Conserva 
tion lists nine rules of shoe conservation 
and describes an oil treatment proces 
for lengthening the life of shoe soles 
The Retailer's Part in Shoe Conservation 
will be of interest to teachers of dis. 
tributive education in particular. 

Single copies may be obtained free o/ 
charge from the National Consumer-Re: 
tailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40 Street, 
New York 18, New York. Additional 
copies are available at 2c per copy. 
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This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from cur readers on any transcrip- 
tion points. Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In manuscript writing, what is the pre- 
ferred placement of page numbers? 

2. When a quoted paragraph is indented 
and single spaced in a manuscript, is it 
also enclosed in quctation marks? 

3. How are numbers of footnotes placed 
in relation to punctuation marks? Do you 
write ‘‘“—time.’” or ‘—time’.’’? 

4. Should the number for a foctnote ref- 
erence follow the name of the author or 
should it be placed at the end of his state- 
ment? 

5. Is there any statistical evidence to 
prove the superiority of the pen over the 
pencil for writing shorthand notes? 


Now turn to page 31 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


USE OF VISUAL AIDS 


The major problem in the field of 
se is the training of teachers. This 
involves both the, in-service training 
of present teachers and the college 
training of new teachers. This train- 
ing should cover familiarity with the 
research in visual education, the se- 
ection of projectors and_ related 
quipment : projection stands, 
screens, room darkening equipment, 
ventilators, air conditioners and so 
forth. It should also include a knowl- 
edge of the visual aids available and 
some knowledge of the preparation of 
at least some of the simpler projected 
visual aids such as the cellophane lan- 
tern slide. Possibly production knowl- 
edge should go much farther. It 
should include a knowledge of the 


= proper operation of the various types 
of projectors and a working knuwl- 


edge of the proper organization of a 
student visual aid squad to carry on 
the routine of projection. 

Edgar Dale’ states: “In an ade- 
quate teacher education program in 
the audio-visual field there will be a 
statement of necessary competencies 
and of the experiences necessary to 
achieve these competencies. A good 
teacher education program will re- 
quire that the entire college use au- 
dio-visual materials as a regular part 
of its teaching procedure. An effec- 
tive teacher education program re- 
quires a rich supply of teaching ma- 
terials in the schools. Teachers in- 
service must be regularly informed 
about new materials of instruction, 
given an opportunity to preview them 
and discuss problems of use with 
other teachers.” 

The procedures involved in the 
correct use of visual aids are more or 
less standardized. The following in- 
formation is taken from the U. S. 
Navy Training Aids Manual?: 
“More Learning in Less Time.” “The 
instructor should see the film, hear 
the recording or examine the model, 
3 Dale, Edgar, “Teacher Education: When Do 
rh ell The Educational Screen, May 1944, 

2 “More Learning in Less Time,” U. S. Navy 


Training Aids Manual, available from Business 
Screen, Inc., 157 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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and consult the accompanying study 
guide. Full knowledge of the train- 
ing aid will enable the instructor to 
use it in the right place, at the right 
time, and in the right way. 

“The instructor should obtain the 
proper equipment and material, ar- 
range the classroom before the class 
meets, and check on the operation 
of the equipment. The assistance of 
a trained projectionist, or someone to 
handle the equipment, or to help con- 
duct the demonstration will save 
time. 

“The instructor should inform the 
men as to the purpose of the training 
aid, what it will do, why it is pre- 
sented at this time, what they will 
learn from seeing or hearing it, and 
how they should be able to apply the 
information gained. 

“The training aid should be used 
by the instructor in the classroom as 
a definite and important part of his 
instruction for that period. 

“The instructor should make a 
summary statement, invite comments 
and questions, conduct a discussion, 
give a test, or provide for actual 
practise and use of the information 
gained.” 


How to Use Films 


“Preview the film. Become fa- 
miliar with it before deciding to use 
it in class. Titles are often mislead- 
ing as to content. ; 

“Select the film to fit the course. 
Films must be selected in terms of 
the purpose of the lesson and the ex- 
tent to which they will contribute 
more than other methods or aids 
which might be used. As a rule, the 
film shown in any one class period 
should not be more than twenty 
minutes in length. 

“Study the training aids guide. 
These guides are available on cer- 
tain films. The guide gives a brief 
review of the main points to look for, 
a test on the film content, and sug- 
gests follow-up activities. 

“Plan introductory remarks. Based 
on the preview of the selected film, 


decide how to inform the class ; what 
the film will show, why it is being 
shown, what they are expected to 
get out of it. 

“Obtain necessary equipment and 
assistants. All projection equipment 
should be set up and tested before 
the arrival of the class. Arrange for 
a projectionist, if needed. 

“Prepare the classroom. The 
room should be adequately darkened, 
well ventilated, and comfortable. 

“Prepare the class to see the film. 
Make the introductory remarks pre- 
viously. prepared. It is good practise 
to tell the class that they will be ques- 
tioned or tested on the film and will 
be expected to apply their under- 
standing of it. 

‘Project the film. Members of the 
class should be helped to regard 
training films as a specific aid to 
better learning. The instructor should 
give the same attention to the film 
as is expected of the class. He should 
not leave the room, even if he has 
already seen the film. The projec- 
tionist is not the assistant instructor. 

‘Promote class discussion. The 
class should be encouraged to ask 
questions and discuss points not 
clearly understood. Plan activities 
so the class can practice what has 
been learned as soon as possible after 
film use. 

“Reshow the film if necessary. 
Show the film again if further em- 
phasis is needed on points not clear, 
or if greater skill is to be developed. 
If some students fail to grasp the 
essential points, a special showing 
for them is recommended. 

“Check on the learning. Hold the 
students responsible for the content 
of the film. This may be done by a 
test of actual practice, or by various 
types of tests. The test should deal 
with important rather than incidental 
points covered by the film. 


Desirable Room Conditions 


“Good ventilation is more impor- 
tant than total darkness. It is better 
to have a little light in the room than 
to have the class uncomfortable or 
asleep. Use a fan if one is needed. 

“Avoid using the front corner seats 
and those closer than six feet from 
the screen. Pictures become distorted 
and dim outside the sixty degree 
angle. 

“Darken the room so the projected 
picture is clearly visible. Any light 
from windows should not shine in 
men’s eyes or on the screen. 





To be continued 
in the 
November Issue 














THOMAS SETS THE TREND 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


[ EADING business educators everywhere are building 
their post-war teaching plans around Thomas Natural 
Shorthand. For here at last is the shorthand system that 
has proved itself keyed to the swift-moving tempo of 
our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for dras- 
tically cutting down the learning time. And in post-war 
times there will be no turning back to less efficient pro- 
cedures. Thomas, with its amazing speed and efficiency, 
is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously vital in 
war time, are no less necessary in a world that moves 
forward into peace and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Time saved by Thomas Natural Shorthand means more 
time available for training the student in the thousand- 
and-one details that complement shorthand skill in the 
equipment of the successful secretary. Time saved ‘in 
the high school opens up those broad new fields of use- 
fulness that every commercial educator has long dreamed 
of. One-year shorthand becomes a reality. No longer 
is it necessary to drudge through two years to develop in 
the student a thorough vocational skill. And shorthand- 
for-personal-use now finds its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


The natural principles upon which it is based make 
this shorthand “stick” in the memory. Once learned it 
is not easily forgotten. The characters are written with 
a natural, forward-flowing movement. Circles and loops 
are always written in the same direction—the direction 
in which the student has always written circles and loops 
in his longhand writing. Any two characters are easily 
joined. There is no time wasted in memorizing compli- 
cated rules and exceptions to rules. 


FEWER STROKES 


Another significant feature is the reduced writing load. 
The student writes approximately one-third fewer strokes 
in Thomas Natural Shorthand than in any other light-line 


“ system. With fewer strokes to write, the Thomas sten- 


ographer or reporter enjoys an appreciably lightened task. 
He writes faster with less effort. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles 
underlying Thomas Natural Shorthand. See for 
yourself why so many others are making Thomas 
the “core” of their post-war business curricula. Send 
for the free booklet, “Why?” 


i on 
New York, N.Y. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT STEPS UP CIVILIAN JOB TRAINING PROGRAM 


Chiefs of all Army commands have 
been urged by the Honorable Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, to broaden 
the scope and increase the tempo of 
civilian job training, to bring per- 
formance “to the highest possible level of 
effectiveness.” 

Mr. Stimson said that “Many civilians 
have been trained for their work. Super- 
vision has been iinproved and jobs have 
been simplified. The productivity of 
workers has been increased, saving time 
and money. 

“Training has made possible our mag- 
nificent production achievements of the 
past three years, but the need for train- 
ing of civilians continues as great as 
ever. Every present employe in the 
Department must learn to do his work 
better; every new employe must be 
trained to do his job well. Their train- 
ing, to enable them to meet the tasks of 
the war and of the change to peace, 
must be of the best quality.” 

Some of the results of the training 
program to date were made public sim- 
ultaneously by the Secretary’s office to 
illustrate its value to the Government. 
Among them were: 

1. Training courses for typists had in- 
creased speeds an average of 52 per 
cent, with 72 per cent as the maximum. 

2. Shorthand speeds had _ been in- 
creased an average of 18 per cent. 

3. There was a 30 per cent improve- 
ment in accuracy. 

4. Production of crates at one Army 
ordnance installation had increased 504 
per cent. 

5. Savings in manpower and materials 


at one arsenal amounted to more than 
$4,000,000. 

6. Labor turnover and absenteeism at 
the same arsenal had shown a substan- 
tial drop, and the accident rate was re- 
duced. 

7. Greater output and improved ac- 
curacy had resulted from training for 
only a few hours of riveters, clerks, tele- 
type operators and instrument mechan- 
ics. 

The civilian training program as a 
whole had resulted in savings of many 
millions in all branches of War Depart- 
ment activity. The record was cited as 
more than justifying the emphasis 
placed on it, whether judged on the 
basis of economy or efficiency. 

Civilian supervisors are given the fol- 
lowing formula for guidance in estab- 
lishing training procedures: 

“The jobs to be done will be clearly 
defined by positions; standards of per- 
formance will be established; actual 
training required to develop this per- 
formance will be designated; the indi- 
viduals to be trained will be carefully 
selected; training sources will be de- 
cided upon; training time required to 
enable an employe to accomplish per- 
formance standards will be determined; 
individual progress reports will be main- 
tained; and the results of training will 
be continuously appraised.” 

Approximately 750,000 civilians, or 
three-fifths of all War Department em- 
ployes, were said to have been trained 
in one or more of the formal training 
courses operated by the department. 
The enrollment at a given time has ex- 
ceeded 150,000. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


N. Birss Curtis, formerly of the Ship- 


s pensburg State Teachers College, Penn- 


sylvania, and until recently head of the 
civilian training program at the Army 
Air Corps in Washington, D. C., has 
transferred to the Denver Air Corps 
area where he will work with Captain 
Eugene Hughes, formerly on the busi- 
ness education staff of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Earl P. Strong, former director of 
Jusiness education in the Washington, 
D. C., public schools, former consultant 
in clerical training with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and on leave of absence 
from the Office of Education as special 
agent in business education, is now serv- 
ing in the United States Navy. Lt. 
Strong is in charge of program develop- 
ment for clerical training among civilian 
Personnel. He is active in working out 
better utilization of clerical workers 
based upon on-the-job instruction. 
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_Lowell Decker, until recently on the 
civilian training staff of the Seventh 
Service Command, Omaha, Nebraska, 
is now a Job Relations Training Insti- 
tute Conductor with the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington. Mr. Deck- 
er was formerly supervisor of distribu- 
tive education for the State of South 
Dakota. 


Grayce Thompson, of Strayer College 
Washington, C., is now the steno- 
graphic trainer of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in Washington, D. C. 


Anne Steward, formerly a commercial 
teacher in several communities and until 
recently in charge of stenographic train- 
ing at the Navy Department Bureau of 
Shore Establishments and Civilian Per- 
sonnel, is now in charge of clerical train- 
ing at the Transportation Corps in the 
Army Service Forces. She takes the 
place of Dr. Maye C. Hylton who has 


transferred to the headquarters training 
staff of the Army Service Forces where 
Miss Hylton is working on the develop- 
ment of clerical training institutes with 
Mr. George White, formerly of Rich- 
mond, (Virginia) Business College and 
until recently in the training program 
of the Fiscal Officer of the ASF. 


Marion Lamb, former head of the 
commercial department of West Liberty 
State Teachers College, West Virginia, 
and until recently in charge of clerical 
training at the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice is now a training advisor in the 
Federal Work Improvement Program 
of the Civil Service Commission. She is 
doing editorial work and program de- 
velopment. 


Fairah Cruzan, a graduate of the Okla- 
homa A and M. College at Stillwater 
and teacher of commercial subjects in 
Oklahoma public schools, is a member 
of the stenographic training staff of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Sarah Boulware of Walla Walla, 
Washington, and a trained commercial 
teacher from the University of Wash- 
ington, has been a stenographic trainer 
in the Adjutant General’s Office since 
September, 1943. She has recently been 
made chief of the clerical training pro- 
gram in Branch 2 of the AGO. 


Paul Salsgiver, author and head of the 
department of business education at Bos- 
ton University, has recently received his 
majority in the Army. He is develop- 
ing training materials for the Armed 
Services Institute. 


Camille E. Decker, a graduate of the 
commercial teacher training program of 
State College of Education, Greeley, Col- 
orado, and a former teacher of business’ 
in high schools, is now in charge of cleri- 
cal training at the headquarters staff of 
the Signal Corps. 


Esther Byrne, of Oklahoma A and M 
College and a former teacher of business 
in high schools and private schools, is 
now in charge of in-service training in 
the Bureau of Personnel in the Navy 
Department. 


Mrs. Dora Ihle, of George Washing- 
ton University, Strayer College, and 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., a former teacher of commer- 
cial subjects at Arlington Hall Junior 
College, has been made head of the 
clerical training program of the Veter- 
an’s Administration. 

Frances Humphrey has recently been 
appointed to the staff of the training 
program of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. She is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky and a for- 
mer member of the commercial depart- 
the East Tennessee State 


ment of 
College, Johnson City, Ten- 


Teachers 
nessee. 


Mrs. Inez C. Lyle, a former commercial 
teacher of Nashville, Tennessee, is now a 
specialist in visual aids in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


ae 








The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the third year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed to the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 


To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

Certified Typist Certificates are avail- 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 
The Bronze Certificate is for students who 
can type 30 words per minute and less than 
40, the Silver Certificate for those who 
can type 40 words per minute and less 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 
words per minute on one of the straight- 
copy tests and who, in addition, have a 
percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 
the production tests. Full particulars are 
included in the manual which accompanies 
the Student’s Typing Tests. 


STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 





Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 
Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


When data are submitted for the awards, 
teachers must certify that the students 
have not practiced on these tests. 

COPYING TEST 
WITH ERASURES AND CORRECTIONS 


Volume X, Number 1 October, 1943 








Percentiles Words per Minute 

100 53 
99 49 
98 47 
95 44 
90 41 
80 38 
70 36 
60 34 
50 32 
40 30 
36 28 
20 26 
10 23 
20 
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PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 





30 words per minute—silver, each 50 
40 words per minute—silver, each 56 
45 words per minute—silver, each 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each 
90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....5%y 


Any Quantity Prices Include. Tax 


COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 














Gregg Teachers 
‘Summer Sessio 
July 2 to August 10, 1945 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Busine 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewritin 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
summers, teachers attended from eve 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGI 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M, A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, | 
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known system, 





Co ae 


1 MADISON AVENUE 


Script Shorthand produces more accurate 
transcripts because it is free from the un- 
certainties that plague other systems. 
Script consonant signs each represent one 
consonant sound or sound combination. 
Script vowel strokes never represent more 
than two vowel sounds, always closely re- 
lated. Script wordsigns—which make up 
about half of all writing—each represent 


Write for a free copy of the 16-page 
Summary of the Shorthand Study, reprinted 
without alteration or addition from Volume 
in Education (317 
pages ). See how 3-year tests prove the superi- 
ority of Script Shorthand over another well- 


Accurate transcript — the whole purpose of shorthand 





NEW YOR 


one root word only. Most word or phrase 
forms may be read exactly without refer- 
ence to context. 
by any writer or after any lapse of time, 
is the most distinctive feature of Script. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIO 










Unmistakable legibility, 


To turn out the more accurate stenog- 
raphers that employers demand, /earn, 
write, teach Script Shorthand. 


SHORTHAND CORPORATION 


K 10, NY 





ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHER: 
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~ WHAT. BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS AND WAR WORKERS 


EKVERAL months ago, realizing that a 

current problem as well as a future 

problem exists with regard to our treat- 
ment of war veterans, a special committee 
was set up to study this subject. This 
committee consists of a number of officers 
and department heads of the company who 
have definite current responsibilities with 
regard to personnel and office management 
problems, 

No attempt is made to distinguish be- 
tween the classification of former em- 
ployees known as “veterans” and _ those 
former employees who are referred to as 
“war workers.” It is assumed that you 
will decide for yourself your responsibility 
toward the employees who left your or- 
ganization for work in essential war ac- 
tivities. The degree to which you will 
give these war workers the same treat- 
ment as returning veterans may depend on 
the conditions which were present at the 
time the employees left your organization. 

In our early committee meetings we at- 
tempted to establish as clearly as possible 
the scope of our committee problem. Our 
primary problem was one of properly deal- 
ing with our office personnel from the 
standpoint of such general problems as the 
following : 

1. Dealing with military employees re- 
turning; including such sub-divisions as the 
determination, recording and use of new 
skills, training, placement on specific jobs, 
handling of temporary placements with 
later transfer contemplated, establishment 
ot proper salaries, and the rebuilding of 
satisfactory morale. 


by E. A. Rule 


Ohio Farm Bureau 
Columbus, Ohio 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In this issue and 
in the two following issues of this maga- 
zine three important aspects of person- 
nel problems and relationships will be 
presented as they were outlined in talks 
before the recent Annual Conference of 
the National Office Management Associ- 
ation. 


2. Dealing -with changes affecting pres- 
ent employees; including such subjects as 
recording currently the special abilities and 
weaknesses of present employees, treatment 
of acting department heads and acting su- 
pervisors, treatment of women doing men’s 
jobs, effect of reduced turnover, use oi 
temporary employees, handling of transfers 
and eliminations caused by the return ot 
military employees. 

3. Possible organization changes; includ- 
ing authority revisions and departmental 
reorganizations resulting from shifting of 
personnel and the possible change in the 
size of our office as a result of post-war 
conditions, 

4. Revision of selection methods; includ- 
ing a complete analysis of possible changes 
in sources of applicants, and a more thor- 
ough testing program when larger groups 
of applicants are available for hiring. 

5..Consideration of probable post-war 
personnel requirements; including proper 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 26 


1. Eight authors consider that there are three acceptable pesitions for the page num- 
ber: at the center of the top of the sheet or at the right margin when the manuscript 
is bound at the side, or centered at the bottom if it is bound at the top. Three writers 
favor placing the page number in the upper right-hand corner, and three recommend 
that it be typed in the center at the top. One stylist says that it may be written at 
either margin. 


im Nine authors would omit the quotation marks around an indented direct quotation 
consisting of four or mere lines. Three writers insist upon retaining the quotation 
gee = states that there is a tendency to omit them, and one says that they may 
e dropped, 


3. All sources examined, ten, state that the number reference always follows marks of 
punctuation. The correct form is ‘“—time.’” 


4. All authorities agree that the number comes at the end of a direct quotation. How- 
ever, there is lack of uniformity in the placement of the number when a paraphrase or 
indirect quotation is used. Five authors would place the number at the end of the 
indirect statement; four, immediately by the word to be explained; and three, beside 
the name. Two writers express no preference for one style over the other two. 


5. At the University of Southern California, Dean A. Peterson recently completed a 
thesis entitled “An Experimental Study of the Relative Efficacy of Pen and Pencil as 
Shorthand Writing Instruments.” He found no statistically significant differences 
between results secured by groups using pens and those using pencils. At the begin- 
ning, pencil users achieved greater success, but by the end of the second semester, test 
results favored the pen writers. However, the error analysis study indicated that tran- 
scription errors arising from poor penmanship in executing shorthand circles and hooks 
are appreximately 30 per cent greater for pencil-written shorthand notes than for 
Penwritten notes, 
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consideration for the greater efficiency 
which we expect our average post-war em- 
ployee to have and our possible expansion 
needs. 

Many other problems closely connected 
with the handling of our personnel itnme- 
diately became apparent. Most of these 
problems are inter-related and cannot be 
considered independently. They include 
such general problems as: 

1. Post-war office hours 

2. Job classification programs 

3. Merit rating programs 

4. Work changes, including such sub- 
headings as: 

a. What jobs will be eliminated 

b. What new jobs will be created 

c. What temporary jobs should be set uy 

d. What job changes will there be as < 
result of : 

(1) different equipment available 

(2) better personnel available. 

The following questions are illustrative 
of the type of subjects being discussed : 

What was Johnny Doughboy doing wher 
he left for military service? 

Will he want to come back; and if so 
when will he be available? 

Will he be qualified and more interested 
in some other job? 

Should he be given special training to 
familiarize him with new working prob- 
lems and the many things that will be 
strange to him? If so, should the training 
be given immediately after his return or 
should it be delayed? How long should it 
last? 

If Johnny Doughboy comes back to his 
old job, what shall we do with the em- 
ployee who has done so well in Johnny’s 
absence? 

How can we salvage the good parts of 
our present conservation program? 

On the other hand, how can we return 
to the proper expense consciousness that 
we have lost in our desire to get the war 
job done without all of the desirable tools 
and personnel ? 

Everything that has been said so far 
has made reference to the return of war 
veterans who were formerly employed by 
you. You have a real moral and civic 
obligation to many war veterans who were 
your former employees. Many of the men 
discharged from the military forces will 
be men who have never had previous em- 
ployment, or who for one reason or an- 
other could not possibly return to their old 
employer. Every office manager will want 
to do his or her part in providing em- 
ployment for this group of war veterans. 
A determination as to what part you can 
play in supplying employment for veterans 
who are not your former employees can be 
made easier by the use of the job record 
card. If you have places where a rea- 
sonably large number of employees are 
employed, but only a few of your former 
workers will be returning to you, you can 
plan for the possible employment of vet- 
erans who were not vour former employees. 
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RECENT CHANGES 







































































Wilbur J. Abel, a former member of The new coordinator of the coopera- £. Duncan Hyde is the new super NBTA | 
the staff at the U. S. Naval Training tive office training program at the Ford- visor of commercial education in Balt 
Station at Indiana University,. Bloom- son High School in Dearborn, Michigan, more, Maryland. He fills the vacang A st 
ington, has been appointed head of the is Elizabeth Claugherty. She has been caused by the death of Clyde B. Edgegithe 481! 
Secretarial and Commercial Teacher- a teacher in that school for a number worth, who filled this position for g@Busincs 
Training Department of Manchester of years. period of more than twenty years. Mymiat the | 
College, North Manchester, Indiana. Hyde has been head of the commer cid ber 27, 
Before going to Bloomington, Mr. Abel Dr. O. J. Curry has been appointed department at Baltimore City Colleggioi Pres 
was on the faculty of State Teachers director of the School of Business Ad- since 1940. strong 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. ministration at North Texas State week d 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. He J. B. Johnson has resigned his po som 
has resigned his position as associate ition as head of the commercial depanm 
professor of accounting at the Univer- nent and registrar at the College dam Lhe ' 
sity of Pennsylvania. During the past Marshall, Marshall, Texas, to becomm?o/s!? 
year Dr. Curry has been on leave from accountant for Baylor University, Wacogmtie ‘er 
the University of Pennsylvania to work Texas. Mr. Johnson has taught comm—ings ar 
for the petroleum industry on its war- mercial subjects and social sciences afm'@y: 
time cost and price problems. several Texas high schools. will 
ronvent 
Thursd: 
with ad 
planned 
moons, 
forenoot 


Dr. Murray S. Banks, until recently 
coordinator of the cooperative distribu- 
tive education program at the Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
retailing and head of the Department of 
Cooperative Retail Training at Long 
Island University, Brooklyn, New York. 
Before going to Tilden High School, 
Dr. Banks was personnel director for 
the A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation in 
New York City. He has taught in high 


George M. DaVall has been elected 
supervisor of commercial education in 
the Los Angeles (California) City 
Schools. He is the former coordinator 


: ‘ We ea : +>. and chairman of the commercial depart- ; Boos : Beegs ae : 
schools and business schools in New ment at Franklin High School. Mr. the staff of The Gregg Publishing Con partmen 


Jersey and New York and in the ex- DaVall will serve in the position for- Pany as assistant manager of its Say College 
tension divisions of the New Jersey merly held by Clifford M. Davis, who Francisco office. meeting: 
State Teachers College, Paterson; Pace i. now head supervisor of educational afternoc 
Institute; and the University of Pitts-  Qpitg feeding activities. Mr. DaVall’s The new head of the Department ofmeeting: 
burgh. special responsibilities will be in the Business Administration and Economic “ied 
fields of bookkeeping and salesmanship. at Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakeci@ inistra 

Robert S. Barnes has become a staff Ilinois, is Dr. Lloyd G. Mitten, formes distribut 
member with the Municipal Finance Of- Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas returned to head of the Department of Busines vate sch 
ficers Association of the United States Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Education at Manchester College, Nortiiffand soc 
and Canada, with headquarters on the Falls on June first to resume his duties Manchester, Indiana. event w 
University of Chicago campus. He is’ as head of the Department of Commer- followec 
the former head of the commercial de- cial Education. Before returning to Joe L. Scearce, until recently head ¢ The 
partment at Waukegan (Illinois) Town- Cedar Falls he was on the teaching the Department of Commerce at East 
ship High School. Mr. Barnes is past staff at the U. S. Naval Training School ern Oklahoma Agricultural and Me Siidinn 6 
president of the Chicago Area Business at Indiana University, Bloomington. chanical College, Wilburton, Oklahomi are plar 
Education Directors Association and of has succeeded E. H. Haworth as prog aie, 
the Illinois State Commercial Teachers Announcement was recently made of fessor of business education at North: professi 
Association, the appointment of Harold D. Fasnacht astern State College, Tahlequah, Okleg Reale 
as dean of the faculty of Colorado oma. Mr. Haworth was recently ingge’ °C" 
Woman's College, Denver, Colorado, ducted into the Army. tion gg 
Before his recent appointment he was School 
associate dean, business manager and Ambrose L. Smith has returned t@prrancer 
head of the department of business edu- Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, a 2 
cation. He will fill his present office instructor in bookkeeping and account Hotel 
during the absence of Paul B. Baum, ing. Before returning to Rider Cog’. 
who is on leave of absence. Mr. Fas- lege, Mr. Smith was employed in 4 \iore 
nacht is National Membership Director managerial capacity with one of Amerfgénounce 
: for the N.E.A. Department of Business ica’s largest insurance companies. azine. 

Lila M. Brauer has succeeded Jean Education and president of the Business 
Zook as head of the commercial depart- Section of the Colorado Education As- 
ment in the Norfolk (Nebraska) High sociation. He retains his connection 
School. Miss Brauer has been teach- with the University of Denver School 
ing in the commercial department at the of Commerce as a special instructor. 
Norfolk High School for the past two 


Robert La Dow, for the past tw 
vears a member of the faculty of the 
United States Naval Training Schoo 
at Indiana University, has returned t 


eemercial 


Robert P. Bell is now instructor and 
critic teacher in business education at 
the University School, Bloomington, 
Indiana. He is a former member of 
the teaching staff at the U. S. Naval 
Training School at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


advance 


Margaret L. Stewart is now an in NEA. EC 
structor in the secretarial science defy... 
partment at Tennessee Wesleyan Col 
lege, Athens, Tennessee. Miss Stewara™ The D 


1 k 2 r ~ i ie f the | 
eente, Sites tank hes deen aencinted 7 has had eight years teaching experienceji° ! 
r PP Mrs. Evelyn MacDonald Fisher, a most of which has been in high schoolkf™tinue th 


to the faculty of Bryant College, Prov- _ teacher at Georgetown Visitation Junior Bite 

idence, Rhode Island. College, Washington, D. C., for the : ae if ae 

past four years, has been appointed to, Daniel N. Tippin, formerly on_ tli lneinhers 

Henry M. Bufkin, assistant general the faculty of Ohio State University, 7 sg is ni he A mgood ee He its “teen 

manager of The Gregg Publishing Com- Columbus, as an instructor in business oe (A we prearees re pit i ile e i detoher, 

pany, has been appointed manager of a OTsanization in the College of Com- oe rs Ral .C tl eg Tr a Nex Dr. Vi 
new branch office of the company re- ™erce and Administration. ee a ee eee. ae 


leachers 
ersey. 5 s 
cently established in Dallas, Texas. Mr. J. M. Gustafson is t! tiein i J y ns the e 
Bufkin represented The Gregg Publish- —— son 1s the coordinator 0 A nounced | 
; i bs “1 ; = . : rth k : tel Cec 
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Mrs. Ellen Reierson Carson has ac- commercial teacher in Marquette. Michigan. Before going to Westen lining. 
cepted a position as commercial teacher Michigan College of Education as ay Thee 
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. Edgefithe 48th annual convention of the National 
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yf President J. Evan Armstrong, of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California. Mid- 
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will be held Wednesday evening, with 
convention registration beginning at 8:30 
Thursday morning. General assemblies 





St (wii vith addresses by recognized leaders are 
of the planned for Thursday and Friday fore- 
Scho 1oons, with a business meeting Friday 
ee forenoon also. The Private School De- 










partment, Public Schools Department and 
College Department will have separate 
meetings Thursday afternoon, and Friday 
afternoon will be devoted to round table 
meetings. 

Round tables are being arranged for ad- 
ministrators, bookkeeping and accounting, 
listributive education, office machines, pri- 
vate school instructors, secretarial subjects, 
and social economic subjects. The final 
event will be the banquet Friday evening, 
followed by dancing. 

The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges and the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools 
are planning to start their meetings on 
Wednesday morning, December 27. Other 
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tion. Dr. Paul Moser, of the Moser 
School, Chicago, is in charge of local 
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oul Hotel reservations should be made in 
> Ca advance directly with Hotel Sherman. 
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N.E.A, Department 
Quarterly Continued 
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choolkg™tinue the publication of The National 
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Tri-State Convention 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association opened 
with an informal party at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
the evening of October 6. 

Following registration on Saturday 
morning there were sectional meetings 
devoted to discussions on salesmanship and 
distributive education, consumer educa- 
tion, bookkeeping, and secretarial train- 
ing, and a meeting of the private schools 
group. Some of the speakers who par- 
ticipated in the discussions were: G. A. 
Palmer, Jr., Joseph Horne Company; 
Ethel Perry, Sears-Roebuck Company; 
Dr, Everett C. Alderman, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward F. Jerrow, Cleveland; Edward W. 


Schietinger, C.P.A., Pittsburgh; and 
Edith Winchester, Pittsburgh. 
Major Clarence C. Klein was _ the 


luncheon speaker. His subject was “Our 
Obligation in the Present Conflict.” 

Dr. Clyde E. Rowe of the Schenley 
High School in Pittsburgh is president 
of the association. The other officers are: 
First vice-president, Henry Baumgarten, 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Lillian Horne, Lin- 
coln High School, Cleveland; secretary, 
Mary Donnelly, Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Robert Angelo, Pros- 
pect Junior High School, Pittsburgh. 


Meeting of New England 
Business College Teachers 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting 
of the New England Business College 
Teachers Association, to be held in the 
Parker House in Boston on October 21. 
Following a business session in the morn- 
ing, Clyde I. Blanchard of The Gregg 
Publishing Company will address the mem- 
bers. His subject is “Pulling the Trigger.” 
Clem Boling of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company will discuss “Tested Ac- 
counting Teaching Methods.” After 
luncheon there will be panel discussions 
on shorthand transcription, bookkeeping, 
and problems in teaching veterans. 

The present officers of the group are: 
President, Herbert E. Petzold, The Mc- 
Intosh School, Lawrence, Massachusetts ; 
vice-president, Mildred Goff, Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire ; secretary-treasurer, Alyce L. Sadler, 
Morse College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


e 
American Education Week 


“Education for New “Tasks” is the 
theme for the twenty-fourth annual ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
November 5 to 11. 


The complete program is as follows: 

Sunday, November 5—Building World- 
wide Brotherhood 

Monday, November 6—Winning the War 

Tuesday, November 7—Improving Schools 
for Tomorrow 

Wednesday, November 8—Developing an 
Enduring Peace 

Thursday, November 9—Preparing for the 
New Technology 

Friday, November 10—Educating All the 
People 

Saturday, November 11—Bettering Com- 
munity Life 


Southern Association to Meet 


M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
reports that Atlanta has been selected 
as this year’s convention city for his 
group. Plans are in progress for meetings 
in the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel on Novem- 
ber 23, 24 and 25. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick promises an announce- 
ment about the program for the next is- 
sue of the JoURNAL. 


AVA Philadelphia Meeting 

This year’s meeting of the American 
Vocational Association is to be held in 
Philadelphia December 6-9. 

In addition to the general sessions all 
divisions of the AVA will be represented 
by sectional meetings. Complete details 
about the program for the Business Edu- 
cation Section will appear in a later issue 


of this magazine. 
° 


Meetings Cancelled 


C. I. Blackwood, president of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation sends word that all plans for a 
1944 convention of this group have been 
cancelled at the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


There will be no meeting of the Amer- 
ican Business Writing Association this 
year, according to a recent announcement 
by C. R. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
the association. He reports that the 
ABWA will continue to elect officers by 
mail, publish the Bulletin, and prepare 
for post war activities. 


Catholic Typists 
Association Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association has announced its 
thirteenth annual Every Pupil Typewrit- 
ing Contest to be held March 8, 1945. 
A ten-minute copy test is required of 
first year typists and a fifteen minute 
letter test is required for second-year stu- 
dents. The association furnishes all tests 
and blanks for each contestant. ; 

Twelve plaques, pennants, sterling  sil- 
ver patriotic emblems and certificates will 
be awarded to winning schools and 
highest ranking individuals. |Newly-de- 
signed certificates bearing the insignia of 
the association will be given to all stu- 
dents for outstanding speeds and mail- 
able copies of letters. Standard speeds 
and number of mailable copies of letters 
will be indicated on Special Instruction 
Sheets to be forwarded upon application. 

In correcting straight-copy tests, net 
speeds only are worked out. All class 
medians and high individual scores will 
be based on net speeds. The compiling 
of composite scores has been abolished 
this year. 

All Catholic high schools are invited to 
join in the competition. 

For complete information, write to the 
contest director: Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
O.F.M. Cap., Director, N.C.H.S.T.A., St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. 
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rowing in opularity BREWER-LANDY 
Occupations Today 


> Up-to-date guidance. This important new book 
P 4 A C T | C A L with its long-range view includes both the war 
and reconstruction periods and presents the most 


A C C 0 U N T | N G likely picture of the occupational patterns of the 


future. Analyzes jobs which account for more 
By EDWIN L. THEISS than 96% of all men workers and more than 


Associate Professor of Accountancy, 98% of all women workers, with attention to 
University of Illinois newer occupations. $1.64 


and JAY L. HUNTER 
Head of the Bookkeeping Department, BREWER-HURLBUT- 


East High School, Aurora, Illinois C ASEM AN 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Introductory Business Training 
Education if 

385 pages, 6 x 9. $2.25 A popular book giving a broad picture of com- 

mon business practices and services. It shows 
how to get the most from business services and 
how to prepare to take an active part in business. 
Ample instruction in business activities in which 


. h il lat : 1.76 
Teachers like the text for three pokiak enon a 


outstanding reasons: 
1. It follows the experiences of a Mr. Roberts 


who starts in the lumber business, managing GINN AND COMP ANY 
it wisely so that it grows from a sole pro- 
prietorship to a partnership, and then to a BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 

corporation. There are special chapters on ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
methods of accounting for Social Security 


Since publication, this distinctive text has 
won increasing acceptance among teachers 
everywhere, as shown by the steadily growing 
list of adoptions. 


Prices subject to discount 

















Tax, Sales Tax, and Personal Records and 
Budgets. Each new development in the 































business forms the basis for teaching a new 
project in accounting. 

. The book can be and is being successfull HA 
used in formal class work. Although the NDY BINDER 
sample problems that are worked out and —— 
explained in the text all deal with Mr. a 6” «for your copies of 
Roberts’ business, the problems and sets to ‘ 
be worked by the student all pertain to diff- THE JOURNAL 
erent types of businesses. 

. It is also admirably adapted to teaching on _ pag —_ 
an individual advancement basis as well as 4 ‘e BUSINES 
lecture work. The story of the lumber x : 
business running through the book helps to 
hold the interest of the student. 

Supplementary Material 
STUDENT'S WORKBOOKS AND FORMS FOR 
BUSINESS CASES 
Two Student’s Workbooks contain all the Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
accounting forms the student requires to 
answer the problems suggested in the text. 
There are also available booklets of account- 
ing forms to work out the two practice Price $1.75 postpaid. 
Business Cases. 


TiO? 


file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Lsapmepiatited ener ‘ : THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

This complete manual gives solutions to all 512 Brooks Building 

the problems and the practice cases, together Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

with helpful suggestions on methods of teach- 


; Please send me........ 
ing from the text. 


Send for a copy on approval ee ee ee 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. | | } Street Number ........... ee eeeeeee eens eeeee eee eens 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. : 
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pility and Aptitude Tests for Clerical Workers 
D 


—13, December. re ; 

ccreditation of Business Training in the Armed 
Forces—18, May. eee . 7 

chievement Tests in Retailing, Constructing— 
13, January. , BON 

ctivities of Teachers of Business Subjects—20, 
December. : ; 

djustments in Business Education, Present and 
Post-War—11, June. 

lexius, Sister M., O.P.—23, March. 

merson, Vera M.—18, May. i: 

udruss, Harvey A.—7, February (editorial). 

Aptitude Test, A Study of the Turse Shorthand— 
17, November. 

Army Clerical Class, An—15, September. 


Banks, Murray—21, February. ; 
Beale, Charles Currier—14, March. 
Beckley, Donald K.—17, October; 13, January. 
Benson, Harold M.—21, March. 
Bernstein, Sidney—21, April. 
Rilleter, Paul Edward—13, October. 
Bills, Marion—13, December. 
Bizot, Lucille M.—13, September. 
Blackstone, E. G.—7, February (editorial). 
Bookkeeping Procedures, Simplified Periodic—19, 
April. 
sssleeping Texts, The Development of Our— 
23, May; 17, June. 
Brinkman, Albert R.—17, September. 
Brown, William B.—16, September. 
Business Education and Crime Prevention—19, 
March. . 
Business Education in Ontario and New Jersey— 
24, June. . 
Business Forms, The Teaching of Certain—21, 
January. : : 
Business Knowledge of Non-Business and Busi- 
ness Training Students—21, April. 
Business Orientation, Pre-Induction—17, January. 
Business-Teacher Education, Planning for the 
Future of—11, May; 15, June. 
Cc 
levenger, Earl—21, January; 19, April. 
fode Typewriting—21, March. 
olesworthy, Margaret E.—18, December. 
ombs, Doris E.—24, June. 
ommercial Department In Modern Education, 
The Role of the—13, November. 
ommercial Teacher’s Philosophy of Education in 
a Democracy, A—17, December. 
onarroe, E. H.—38, May. 
onsumer Education, Curriculum Planning for 
Wartime—16, September. 
ontrolled Materials Plan, The—38, March. 
‘o-ops, Business Welcomes the—15, November. 
oordinating College Education with Office Train- 
ing—38, June. 
raf, John R.—17, January. 
rime Prevention, Business Education and—19, 
March. 
urriculum, A Placement Officer’s View of the 
Business—11, February; 17, March. 
‘urriculum For Business Education, A—13, May. 
urriculum Planning for Wartime Consumer Edu- 
cation—16, September. 
D 
Jevelopment of Our Bookkeeping Texts, The— 
_. 23, May; 17, June. 
Diekroeger, L. H.—15, November. 
Don’t Let Them Down!—15, October. 
E 
ducation in a Democracy, A Commercial Teach- 
er’s Philosophy of-—17, December. 
dwards, W. L.—15, September. 
mployment Interviewing, Problems of-—10, De- 
cember. 
nterline, H. G.—15, May. 
ttinger, Clifford—‘‘Film Guide for 
Teachers’’—Each month. 
xperience, Standards in Work—13, April. 
xperiments In Typewriting—21, May. 
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ederal Savings and Loan Associations—34, Feb- 
ruary. 

ilm Guide for Business Teachers—Each month. 

olkerts, Carl J.—13, April. 

orkner, Hamden L.—7, September (editorial); 
18, January. 

ox, Frederick G.—38, April. 

ox, F. Y.—14, February. 

uller, Donald C.—19, September; 19, October; 
11, November. 

uture Business Leaders of America—18, Janu- 
ary. 


Business 


CG 
eneral Business, Suggestions for the Teaching 
, of—11, October. 
ibson, E. Dana—13, February. 
oldsmith, Samue?—-21, May. 
iffin. L. A.—38, June. 
go in Business Education, Vocational—17, 
_ April. 
uidance Measure, The Annual Vocational Con- 
ference as a—17, September. 
H 
aas, Kenneth B.—15, March. 
ayes, Lloyd H.—21, October. 
aynes, Benjamin R.—7, November (editorial). 
edges, J. Edward—11, February; 17, March. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XIX 
September 1943 to June 1944 


Numerals Indicate Page Numbers 





High School Boys and Girls in Business—13, 


une. 

Himebaugh, D.—11, September. 

How Much Do Students Really Get Out Of 
Your Course?—14, November. 


I 

Implications to the Home Front of War-Training 
Programs in Typewriting, The—15, February. 

Industrial Training, Proving the Value of—18, 
February. 

Interviewing, Problems of Employment—10, De- 
cember. 

Inventories—23, March. 

Inventories, Limitation of Retailers’—21, Decem- 


Job Training Methods for Retail Executives—21, 
February. 

Jones, Lloyd L.—11, May; 15, June. 

Jones, Mary Winston—20, December. 


K 
Korona, Louis Wade—23, May; 17, June. 
Kyker, B. Frank—11, June. 

L 


Lamb, Marion—9, April. 
Landrum, Merle L.—15, April. | 
Limitation of Retailers’ Inventories—21, Decem- 


ber. ; 
Lomax, Paul S.—7, May (editorial). 





See announcement on opposite page re- 
garding 10-issue binders for this magazine. 
If you have saved your copies of Volume 
XIX, order one of these binders and a 
copy of the title page and index (no 
charge for the title page and index) so 
you may keep last year’s copies for ready 
reference, Missing copies for the past year 
may be replaced for 35 cents each. Order 
a binder now so you may preserve your 
ten copies for the school year 1943-1944. 





M 
Mailability as a Standard in Beginning Type- 
writing—23, April. 
Marshall, Olive—11, January. 
Morgan, Odus L.—22, June. 


N 


Nancolas, Helen—19, November. 

Nash, Lucille—17, December. 

Nichols, Frederick G.—‘‘Criticism, Comment and 
hallenge’”’—Each month. 

Nissley, Harold R.—14, November. 

Notes on Army Instruction—15, March. 


oO 


Occupations 1930 to 1940, Trends in Business 
1, March, 
Office Environment in a Classroom—21, October. 


P 


Partners in Business Training—20, June. 

Personal Finance, War Bonds and—15, January. 

Petitjean, Charles F.—12, December. 

Placement Officer’s View of the Business Cur- 
riculum, A—11, February; 17, March. 

Planning for the Future of Business-Teacher 

ducation—11, May; 15, June. 
Popham, Estelle L.—21, September; 18, October: 
November; 22, December; 14, January; 
17, February; 25, March; 26, April; 26, 
ay. 

Postwar Business Education, War and—15, May. 

Postwar Planning in the Office—38, May. 

Powell, Grady—34, November; 34, December. 

“Practical Experience’? Through Student-Secre- 
taries—12, December. 

Predicting Success in Training Army Stenogra- 
phers—13, October. 

Pre-Induction Business Orientation—17, January. 

Preparing Business Teachers in Teachers Colleges 
—11, September. 

Present and Post-War Adjustments in Business 
Education—11, June. 

Production Tests Measure Competency—15, April. 

Proving the Value of Industrial Training—18, 
February. 

Puckett, Cecil—7, May (editorial). 

Pumala, Ardis E.—26, June. 


Reading for Tynewriting—19, 


September; 19, 
October; 11, November. 


Reading Skills in Shorthand and Typewriting— 
11, January. 

Retail Executives, Job Training Methods for— 
21, February. 

Retail Training, Building an Achievement Testing 
Program for—17, October. 

Retail-Training Program, Vitalizing Personality 
Development in a—15, December. 

Retailing, Constructing Achievement Tests in— 
13, January. 

Reynolds, Helen—7, November (editorial). 

Rice, Louis A.—7, September (editorial). 

Role of the Commercial Department In Modern 
Education, The—13, November. 

Royer, J. Everett—15, April. 

Rutledge, Evelyn M.—24, June. 


Ss 

Satlow, I. David—21, December; 34, January: 
34, February; 38, March; 25, April. 

Schnicker, Oscar C.—13, November. 

Shorthand and Typewriting, Reading Skills in— 
11, January. 

Shorthand Aptitude Test, A Study of the Turse— 
17, November. 

Shorthand Teaching, ““Oomph’’ In—26, June. 

Silent Man, The—14, March. 

Skimin, Eleanor—15, February. 

Standards in Work Experience—13, April. 

Stenographers, Predicting Success in Training 
Army—13, October. 

Student Secretaries in the Senior High School— 
19, November. 

Student-Secretaries, “Practical 
Through—12, December. 

Student’s Typing Tests—24, October; 25, Novem- 
ber; 22, December; 24, January; 26, Febru- 
ary; 22, March; 24, April; 28, May. 

Suggestions for the Teaching of General 
ness—11, October. 


Experience” 


Busi- 


T 

Talvensaari, Lempi S.—7, October; 7, January 
(editorials) ; “*Books of Interest to Business 
Educators’”—Each month. 

Terms Used by the Army Clerk—25, April. 

Testing Program for Retail Training, Building 
an Achievement—17, October. 

Tests for Clerical Workers, Ability and Aptitude 
—13, December. 

Tests in Retailing, 
13, January. 

Tests Measure 
April. 

Tests, Typewriting 
une, 

Thompson, Mildred—23, April. 

Thomson, Lawrence T.—20, June. 

Tips for the Busy Wartime Business Teachers— 
13, September. 

Tonne, Herbert A.—7, October; 7, December; 
7, January; 7, March; 9, April; 7, June 
(editorials); 18, February; 11, March; 9, 
May. 

Trends in Business Occupations 1930 to 1940— 
11, March, 

Tuckman, Jacob—17, November. 

Turrille. Stephen J.—17, April. 

Type Slowly—Ever, Why?—18, December. 

Typewriting, Code—21, March. 

Typewriting, Experiments In—21, May. 

Typewriting, Mailability as a Standard in Be- 


ginning—23, April. 
Typewriting Motivation via Speed Tests—22, 
September; 19, 


Constructing Achievement— 
Production—15, 


via Speed—22, 


Competency, 


Motivation 


une. 

Typewriting, Reading for—19, 
October; 11, November: 
Typewriting, Reading Skills in Shorthand and- 

11, January. 

Typewriting, The Implications to the 
Front of War-Training Programs 
February. 

Typing Quiz—21, September; 18, October; 23. 
November; 22, December; 14, January; 17, 
February; 25, March; 26, April; 26, May. 

Typing Tests, Student’s—24, October: 25, No- 
vember; 22, December; 24, January; 26, 
Februar}; 22, March; 24, April; 28. May. 


U 
Upgrading Business Education—38, April. 
Vv 


Visual Business Education A Teacher-Training 
Responsibility—13, February. 

Vitalizing Personality Development in a Retail- 
Training Program—15, December. 

V-mail, Teaching the Use of—34, January. 

Vocational Conference as a Guidance Measure, 
The Annual—17, September. 

Vocational Guidance in Business Education—17, 
April. 


Home 
in—15, 


Ww 
Walker, George Thomas—11, October. 
Walter, John T.—15, January. 
War and Postwar Business Education—15, May. 
War Bonds and Personal Finance—15, January. 
Weinland, James D.—10, December. 
Wells. Dorothy Jane—15, October. 
What’s the Matter With Sara?—14, February. 
Why Type Slowly—Ever?—18, December. 
Williams, Richard J.—13, May. 
Wilson, Frank J.—19, March. 
Witt, Violet—13, June. 

Zz 
Zacur, Howard A.—15, December. 











Aelpaful Typing Aids 


TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL. By Craig and 
Leslie. The student first types a selected list of spell- 
ing words, and then types the “Applied Spelling 
Drill,” which contains these same words in meaning- 
ful paragraphs. The major purpose of the book is 
to teach spelling. As a by-product, however, the stu- 


dent gains accuracy and speed in typing. 
List Price, $ .52 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS. By Merta L. 
Reed. Makes the student’s typing rhythm an assured. 
correct training. Provides scientifically chosen drille 
for (1) metronomic rhythm, which leads to controlled 
accuracy, and (2) flowing rhythm, which is vital for 
speed. Reinforces teaching techniques and stroking 
technique. Excellent for beginning or advanced 
typists. List Price, $ .48 


TY PEWRITING SPEED STUDIES, THIRD EDITION. 
By Adelaide B. Hakes. The “little giant” of typing 
drill books. Develops speed, accuracy, rhythm, and 
technique. Contains all types of recognized drills. 
Arranged in three parts: Part I provides detailed 
“Fingering Studies,” Part II “Operative Studies,” and 
Part III “Sustained Typing Studies.” Larger than 
previous editions, but the price remains the same. 

List Price, $ .52 


KIMBALL CONTEST COPY. By J. N. Kimball. A 
wealth of straight-copy material, highly interesting, 
for developing additional typing speed and accuracy. 
Contains the copy used in six of the International 
Typing Contests and two other hour-length tests by 
this outstanding speed material author. 66,740 stan- 
dard five-stroke words. Spiral binding. 

List Price, $ .60 


TYPEWRITING SPEED TESTS, by A. A. Bowle. 
21,132 words of official test material used in local. 
district, and state typing contests, throughout the 
country. A cumulative stroke count is given for each 


GREGG 


Chicago San Francisco 


PUBL 


line. Stiff board cover with spiral binding. Contains 
a suggested practice routine for contest training. 
List Price, $.32 


TABULATION TECHNIQUE. By Bernhard Bargen. | 


Excellent material for teaching tabulation thoroughly 


and in detail. Presents a new feature—the column. | 


center principle. The plan sheet method is employed. 
Contains the first complete teaching plan for the 
five-key decimal tabulator system. Recognizes that 


the problems of teaching tabulation are problems in | 


planning and following the plan. List Price, $ .60 


ORNAMENTAL TYPEWRITING. By 
Flanagan. Contains hundreds of examples of orna- 
mental typing, a large number of them showing ap- 
plication to manuscripts, tabulated reports, printer's 
copy, layouts, programs, announcements, notices, 


greetings, etc., with full details as to how to type each 


example. The combination of typewriter keys to be 
struck and the order of striking them are indicated. 
List Price, $1.00 


CODE TYPEWRITING. 


ning. Covers the subject from every angle and con- 
tains an abundance of practice material. 
List Price, $ .72 


TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, 
by Smith and Newman. A brief course for those in- 
terested in radio and telegraphy. The keyboard will 


be presented rapidly in well-planned lessons. A sub-| 
stantial amount of practice will be included on code’ 


work as used in military services. List Price $ .6/) 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY, by Carolyn Overstreet. § 


A supplementary drill book for increasing the stu- 


dents’ skill in typing the figures, symbols, and special | 
characters on the typewriter keyboard. Contains a_ 


Preliminary Test, and twenty of the thirty-eight les- 
sons contain sentences for one-minute tests. 


List Price, $ .48 
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SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES, 
by !rol Whitmore and S, J. Wanous, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 251 pp. $1.76. 


This new classroom text provides for 
organized classroom activity so neces- 
sary for effective teaching of transcrip- 
tion. 

It emphasizes factors in the teaching 
of transcription that often are neglected 
by shorthand teachers—possibly because 
so little material has been available to 
guide them through organized class- 
room periods of procedure. The ordi- 
nary dictation book usually provides 
materials but few or no classroom tech- 
niques for using them. This publication 
provides the techniques together with 
practice materials for building an_inte- 
grated transcription learning situation. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
this text are: 

(1) A program to correlate shorthand 
with typewriting and business English. 

(2) Emphasis on elements in the 
learning process, such as, improving the 
reading rate, punctuation and word 
study, spelling and improving the short- 
hand vocabulary. 

(3) A series of assignments, for class 
or out-of-class activity, organized to em- 
phasize the various elements in the 
shorthand learning process and to pro- 
vide a program under teacher guidance 
for attack of the classroom problems. 

The advanced shorthand class must 
be “taught,” not merely supervised, and 
these materials provide the teacher and 
the learner with organized work units 
for attainment of the objectives of the 
class. 









































REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, by Edwin I. 
Stein, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 336 
pp. $1.40. 


The purpose of this book is to help over- 
come deficiencies in arithmetic brought 
out in the present emergency as indicated 
by the officials of the armed forces. It 
provides a detailed diagnostic testing pro- 
gram in arithmetic computation, and thus 
helps to eliminate waste time and misspent 
effort on the part of pupils. 

The exercises are so organized that they 
can be used progressively from grade to 
grade. The content is based upon actual 
arithmetic needs indicated in the war 
effort, and therefore a considerable 
amount of business arithmetic is neces- 
sarily included. 

The text is divided into two parts, the 
fundamentals of arithmetic and the basic 
units of measurement. The exercises in 
each section are arranged, graded, and 
classified under topical units. Thus the 
material goes from very simple to rather 
advanced. The procedures to be followed 
are worked out and then sample solutions 
are given as illustrations. Following this 
developmental material come diagnostic 
tests, keyed to the immediately succeeding 
Practice examples. The exercises are very 
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carefully graded for difficulty. Each new 
example is not noticeably more difficult 
than the preceding one. The learner is, 
therefore, led to think clearly, develop 
a full understanding of mathematical con- 
cepts, and achieve the pride of success. 
The final examples in each exercise pro- 
tide an automatic end-test. Three in- 
ventory and three achievement tests are 
included, the first to diagnose general diffi- 
culties and the latter to serve as a mastery 
test. 

This book utilizes the idea of refresher 
training developed in the war training pro- 
grams. It will, therefore, be useful in the 
post war period when it is hoped that 
this important contribution to training 
resulting from war programs is continued. 


JOB INSTRUCTION, by Vernon G. Schaef- 
fer, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 316 pp $2.50. 


Many books have been written on 
methods of instruction, principles and 
practices of teaching, subject matter de- 
velopment and lesson planning and pres- 
entation as these apply to formal _teach- 
ing in school. Little has been done to 
provide fundamental material for suc- 
cessful instruction in on-the-job training. 

This book outlines the procedures of 
job instruction in terms and language 
adapted to the practical situations en- 
countered in teaching adults how to 
learn jobs effectively. The basic prin- 
ciples of training are the same in school 
and on the job, but the applications are 
quite varied. In this book is presented 
the need for training on the job; meth- 
ods of analysing the job for training 
purposes; setting up job specifications; 
planning instruction, including steps in 
instruction, the demonstration, applica- 
tion and follow up, and practice instruc- 
tion; starting the new worker the right 
way; adjusting and motivating the learn- 
er; and measuring accomplishment. The 
learning process is interpreted in terms 
of job training. 

While this book is planned for indus- 
trial training, its suggestions are just 
as applicable to on-the-job training for 
office occupations. 








KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE, by Isabel 
B. Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie, and 
Betty G, Addison; New York. Harper 
& Brothers, 715 pp. $2.96. 


Merchandise information for the student 
of distributive or consumer education on 
the high school level. 

The essentials dealing with textiles in 
Part | and non-textiles in Part IT are 
here presented in print and picture. The 
non-textiles include a comprehensive list- 
leather, fur, metals, cosmetics, foods, 
glass, clay, chinaware, silverware, wood, 
paper, rubber, and plastics. 

These essentials of description are sup- 
plemented by summaries, questions, activi- 
ties, and special vocabularies. A_biblio- 
graphical list for each of the chapters 
contains a selected list of additional read- 
ings. 

3 
METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUID- 

ANCE, with Specific Helps for the 

Teacher of Business Subjects, by Ger- 

trude Forrester, Boston: D. C. Heath 

and Company, 460 pp. $3.00. 


This volume should have special inter- 
est to teachers of business subjects called 
upon to give guidance. It presents the 
activities of counseling as they relate to 
business education. It is a handbook for 
the teacher who does not have organized 
counseling service in her school to help 
her. It is also a handbook for the 
guidance of the classroom business teacher 
who may assist a general counselor by 
work with her own students. 

The activities of guidance from its 
general phases in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of high school to the more 
specialized activities preceding graduation 
are presented together with source mate- 
rials for the teacher and assignments for 
the pupil. 

This volume takes vocational guidance 
out of the realm of theory into the field 
of practice and gives a lending hand to 
the teacher who otherwise does not have 
available the cooperation of experts. 


AN ANALYSIS FOR THE WORK OF GEN- 
ERAL CLERICAL EMPLOYEES, by Thel- 
ma Maude Potter, Teachers College 
Contribution to Education No. 903, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University, 100 pp. $1.85. 


Workers performing activities repre- 
sentative of the various kinds of clerical 
work were chosen for this study from five 
types of businesses. By means of time 
analysis charts and interviews with per- 
sonnel and office managers the common 
elements in the work of general clerical 
employees in large businesses were de- 
termined. These are discussed in de- 
tail and suggestions are offered for a 
desirable secondary school training pro- 
gram for general clerical workers. The 
author includes a comprehensive report 
of her findings. 
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CHOOSE 
the Right Point 
for the way YOU Writé 


of 33 
point styles offers you a pen spe- 


'sterbrook’s wide range 


cifically designed for every type of | 


business use and every stvle of writ- | ¢ f 
5 ‘ | the writer has used is to have each stu- 


ing. With an Esterbrook, you get the 


right point for the way you write... | 1 
: | checking, two errors are counted for each 
| one found in re-checking. 


the right point for the kind of business 
writing you do. 


Because of Wartime restrictions the 


supply of these pens is limited. If | 


your dealer cannot supply your needs 
immediately —please be patient. 
Esterbrook is worth waiting for. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


50 COOPER STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 


The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 


Gstertruuk- 
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CONSERVATION OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER'S TIME 


by Ardis E. Pumala 
Gilbert, Minnesota 


commercial teacher con- 
and energy, now that so 
being made upon 


the 
tune 
demands are 


llow can 
her 


new 


SEVUC 
many 
her? : ; 
Where is the time to come trom? 
\What corners may be cut? What may be 
turned over to students without usurping 
their time which also is at more of a 
premium these days? 
A great deal may be turned over to 
students, taking very little of their time 
individually, and saving much time of 
the teacher for the essential teaching. 
And such delegation of tasks to students 
need not be considered a mere shift of 
work from teacher to pupil, despite the 
fact that it lightens the teacher's load. 
When done judiciously and with guidance, 
such responsibility can be made a part of 
the pupil’s education, a part of their 
learning process. Delegation of some of 
the responsibility to students may require 
more work at first, but can ultimately 
save precious hours each day. ’ 
Take, for example, the correcting of 
tvpewriting papers. Many teachers feel 
they actually spend much more time in the 
correction of typing papers than they 
spend in the teaching of typewriting. If 
this is true, it is something that should 
be remedied whether it be war or peace 
time, for a teacher should spend the major 
part of her time teaching, not testing. 
“Vet,” she may answer, “if the papers 
are not corrected daily, the students be- 
come slack and inaccurate, so that correct- 
ing papers is an important part of the 
teaching.” : 
Granted that the checking of errors is 
very important in producing accurate 
typists, here is one of the biggest corners 
to be cut. A very satisfactory method 


dent correct his own paper, circling and 
totaling the errors. To assure accurate 


This requires 
rigid re-checking by the teacher at the 
beginning, but such re-checking and double 
penalty will enable her to accept student 
grading during a busy stretch and to 
omit some of the routine checking. Speed 
tests may be corrected in the same way, 
each student computing his own speed, 
with penalties inflicted for inaccurate cor- 


Then, too, a standard system of grading 
typing papers, wherein a certain number 
of errors regularly means a certain mark, 

saves time spent in wondering with each 
varying 
0 errors might 


4-6, C; 7-9 


€.Z., 
equal an A, 2-4 errors, a B; 
D; and 10 or more F. 

In shorthand, a similar definite system 
wherein a certain degree of accuracy con- 
stitutes a certain mark should also prove 
time saving. To allow for different 
speeds of dictation, a certain accuracy at 


| a given speed could constitute a certain 


number of points, then a mere totaling of 


points at the end of the marking per 
will reveal a student’s daily standing 
mailable transcript at 80 words might 
equal 5 points, a perfect transcript at t 
same speed, 10 points, a mailable transcrip 
at 14) words, 15 points, a perfect trans 
cript at 100, 20 points, etc. And, of coursé 
a definite understanding as to what con 
stitutes a “mailable copy” should be d 
cided upon. 

In advanced shorthand, the student 
might be taught to use the stop wat 
and given turns to dictate, saving teache 
time after the initial training period, an 
proving valuable to accustom the student 
to taking dictation from different voices 
and give the student practice in enunciat 
ing clearly. 

Then there are all the added pep talk 
in connection with conservation of pape 
and machines and other war-time demand 
upon the class. Even if the teacher we 
not busy, best results would be secure 
by placing the responsibility for conserva 
tion in student hands. A student commit 
tee in charge of paper conservation migh 
appoint some one to give the pep tall 
on the necessity for such conservation 
might clip articles from papers and posi 
them on the bulletin board; might writ 
something about it on the blackboard i 
colored chalk, changing the slogan and t 
color of the chalk frequently to attra¢e 
attention; might place receptacles by th 
door for collecting waste paper. T 
teacher can help such a committee to se 
the importance of their work, and to guid 
the “job” in their hands. In addition t 
saving her time it will give the student: 
practice in committee work, in assumi 
responsibility, will give them the satis 
faction that comes to all who participat 
in a worth-while task, and will probabl 
induce better response than if carried out 
by the teacher. 

Care ot the machines might also b 
worked out by a student committee. R 
minded that the typewriters must last fo: 
the duration, they might ask the class fo 
suggestions as to their conservation. 
list of cautions worked out by the st 
dents themselves is more likely to bé 
heeded by them than a list imposed o 
them by the teacher. Then the commit 
tee might think of various ways to publi 
cize these cautions in the care of th 
machines. They might appoint student 
by turn to be responsible for duplicato 
and to work out instructions for thet 
care. They, too, can give pep-talks, 
assemble material on the care of machines 
and see to it that it is publicized. 

These and other student responsibilities 
as were mentioned here can be an im 
portant part of education, and the cuttin 
of such work of the teacher to a mint 
mum frees the teacher to give the indi 
vidual help she should be giving, to ser 
on the numerous war-time committees, and 
to put more inspiration into her teaching. 
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